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B Description of the Building for the 
Eprnsurcu County Rooms. 


HIS building, for the courts and 
~~ meetings of the county of Edin- 
Mpurgh, is now erecting near the Ca- 
Mhedral of St Giles, and forms one 
Mpide of a square with the New Libra- 
Wes. The plan is taken from one of 
he finest models of antiquity—the 


Temple of Erectheus in the Acropolis 
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Athens. 
® This temple, which was part of the 


temple of Erectheus, Minerva- 
and Pandrosa, is now actually 
& MB ruins, but a model of it is preserved 
7 ame the Institute of Paris, and many 
* Waeautiful fragments are in the British 


Museum, being part of the marbles 
@archased under the authority of Par- 
fament from the Earl of Elgin. 
Sir Wm. Rae, Sheriff of the coun- 
¥, having seen the model in Paris, 
fecommended it to the county and the 
bm missioners ; and that eminent arch- 
lect Mr Archibald Elliot, of London, 
Who had previously furnished a design 
Mer the model of the Grecian Do- 
having examined the fragments 
@Mong the Elgin marbles, prepared a 
_ BRP adhering most scrupulously to 
the proportions, and otherwise assum- 


— 


ing as much of the ancient temple as 
could with propriety be ingrafted into a 
modern building, This plan was unani- 
mously adopted; and the work is now 
in great forwardness, under the charge 
of Mr John Inglis, the contractor, 
who has been furnished with models 
of the ornaments from the originals, 
and who, so far as the work has yet ad- 
vanced, seems to have done ample jus- 
tice to his employers, the edifice being 
most substantially and correctly built. 
‘The principal entrance is taken 
from the Choragic monument of Thra- 
syllus. The most ornamented parts, 
the portico in front, and the columns 
on the north towards the street, are 
not yet erected: until these are com- 
pleted, and the Old Prison and Well 
removed, (all of which will be done 
in the course of next summer), the 
general effect of this beautiful struc- 
ture, which is supposed to be the only 
true specimen in this country of the 
pure Grecian architecture, cannot be 
fully judged of. . 
he building is 103 feet in length, 
and 57 in breadth, exclusive of the 
portico, which projects 15 feet. 


- The County Hall is 51 feet by 27 
‘The Court Room . 45 _—i by 30 
. And both 28 feet high, 
Statis« 
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Statistical Tables of the AusTRIAS 


L. German Siates. 

Ishabitass- 
Austrm, . 1,060,477 
Upper Austrn, 629,945 
$12,462 
Carmthu, . .- 935,588 
Trieste, . . 
Bohemia, . > $211, 472 

Moravia and Silesta, . 1,640,785 

Il. Polssh Territories. 

Eastern Galicsa, . . 1,256,585 
Western Galicia, . . 3,644,892 


Sclavoma, . . 269,029 
Croatia, $83,454 
Transylvania, . - . 1,401,293 
Military Limits *, of Croa- 


Sciavonian, . 15,500,Q00 
Hoeogarian, . 3,300,000 


Religions. 
*Roman Catholics, 17,551,800 
Greeks, . - 2,600,000 
Calvinists, 1,800,000 


* These are districts detathed from Hun- 
gary and Transylyaaia, governed in a mi- 
litary manner. 


Statistical Tables of the Austrian Empire. 


Ranks and Empiogments. 


Nobles, . . . . 961,515 
Public F ; . 42401 
Citizens and Tradesmen, 
L,SIS,770 


vines and farms, . 
Empleved m the | 
mistratios, &e.. . 236,912 
Children from 12, 3,011,054 


Yesth frem I2te IT $43,533 

Inbaditant.. 

Viemmpa, . 232,047 

Lemberg, . . . 
Presborg, . . $2955 
Theressemstadt,. . . . 28,000 i 
Cracow, . . . 24,000 
Ketskemet, . . . . . 24,000 @ 
Schemnitz, . . . . . 22,981 
Ofea (Buda), . 21,665 
20,000 
Laybech, . + 19,000 
Kronstadt, . . . . 18,08 
Eighé cities shove 12,000, and under q 
15,000. 


Saltzburg, 
Five cities of llto. 12,000 
(Fiume and Olmutz.) 

Seven cities of 10 to 11,000 
free cities above. 5,000 

ante i. 2,000 
Many villages of Hongsry 
bave 3,000 to 12,000 inhabitan's, 
without the name of 


ties. 
Memar 


14,617 


Tl. States. 
—Sclavesm, . - . - 386,487 
—Transylvamia, - . 126,771 
Races. 
Iedividuals. 
German, ... . 950,000 
Jews, &e. 
Lutherans, . . . . 1,050,000 
Jews, . « « « 452,000 
Unitarians (Socimians), . 43,000 
Mennonists, . . . : $,500 
| 
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WEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCLENCE, 
AND IRE FINE ARTS. 


AT the last meeting of the Royal 

Secrety an abstract ef a letter was 
read from Professer Playfair te Mr 
Jardine, civil eagiweer, in which 3 
currees fact was mentiened, of the 
manger in which trees are conveyed 
from the top ef a mountain near Lu- 
cerne. The whole way from theace 
te the lake is contameed, though gra- 
dual slope, for the space of about nine 
miles. The trees, on being cut dows, 
are merely ferward, and roll 
the whole of this way by the force of 
theur own gravity. Such velecity do 
they acquire in rolling, that the entire 
course of nite miles is performed in 
the space of sewer minutes. Mr Play- 
fair bad not actually seen this opera- 
tuon performed, but had been assured 
of it by several persons whose au- 


passing Mont-Rosa, Mr Piay- 
fair observed along the sides of the 
mountain, a series ef parallel lines, 
bearing the er reads, and 
exactly resembling those observed in 
Glen - Roy, near Loch - 

Perthshire. It occurred to him, aa 
those might be formed for the purpose 
of irrigation, and this, en enqui 
really to be the fact. 
yfair, therefore, whether 
the Glen-Roy roads, ‘the origin of 
which has hitherto defied enquiry, 


might not have been originally pre- 


duced by a similar cause. 

The editor of this work has just 
received from a gentleman resident in 
the north of France, the following in- 
formation relative to the state of the 
crops in that conatry. “ We have 


had, in this part of the world, much 
the same kind of cold and variable 
weather as with you, so that the crop, 
though large on the ground, did net 
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thoroughly mpem, and has been but 
indufferentiy cot The result woald 
have been much less uniaveurable. 
bad the farmers waited ull new, cr 
bad they the means of acceleratmg 
labeer, which are deriwed from ma- 
chinerv, and the command of capital. 
Beth are unluckily wanteg this 
country, where a me machive 
weald be considered a miracle, al- 
thoezh the whole ef this quarter 
laid eat fer cere culture. 

A gas hgbt company bas just been 
established at Giasgew, the sudserip- 
tieas te which are rapidly up. 
A great saving is anticipated from 
this mode of the city, om ac- 
count of the ch and abundance 
ef coal. Ewen the coke te which the 
fuel is reduced, after having furnish- 
ed the supply of gas, is almost equal 
to the original price of the ceal. 


ln wence of the observations 
of &e. it has long 
opinion that the sur- 
face of the Caspian Sea ss consider- 
ably lower than that ef the Black.— 
Dr Young, in his Lectures on Natu- 
ral Philosophy, vol. a. p. SOT, states 
the difference, but without giving any 
authority, as 306 feet. Some years 
age, Messrs Engelhardt and Perrot 
undertook a journey to the countries 
that divide these twe seas, partly to 
examine the Caucasus, but chieily 
with a view te subject the relative 
heights of the surface ef these twa 
seas to a barometrical measurement. 
The result of their labours was pub- 
lished last year at Berlin, in two oc- 
tave volumes, under the title of Reise 
tm die Krym und den Kaukasus. 

The distance between the two seas 
is 813 werstes. Now as 
werstes constitute a degree of the me- 
ridian, this distance may be stated at 
539; English aoules. They levelled 
this distance no less than three times, 
by means of a barometer. The height 
of the barometer at every station was 
always taken four times, at an inter- 


val 


. 
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val of 15 minutes each, and every 
precaution was attended to that could 
insure accuracy in the observations. 
They began at the mouth of the river 


Kuban, which falls into the Black 


Sea, and proceeded to the mouth of 
the Terek, which falls into the Cas- 
pian, nearly under the same parallel. 
The number of stations was 51, so 
that the mean distance between each 
was nearly 12°6 miles. (For the dis- 
tance between the two seas, by the 
road they took, was 990 werstes.) 
—The first measurement was begun 
on the 13th of July, and terminated 
in October. It was made under very 
favourable circumstances, and gave 
105 metres, or 344°5 English feet, 
for the elevation of the surface of the 
Black Sea above that of the Caspian. 
The second measurement was made 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea 
between the 10th and the 14th of 
October. But the weather was very 
unfavourable ; for they encountered a 
great deal of wind, rain, and snow, 
which usually, when they ocour, ren- 
der barometrical measurements too 
low. They found the difference be- 
tween the surface of the two seas, by 
this second measurement, 92 metres, 
or 301°8 English feet.. M. Perrot 
had the patience to make a third 
measurement ; but he was so long de- 
tained on the way, that there was no 
corresponding observation on the shore 
of the Black Sea, M. Engelhardt 
having made his last the evening be- 
fore M. Perrot reached the Caspian. 
This third measurement would give 
99 metres, or 3248 English feet. 
But this measurement, for the reasons 


‘stated, cannot be relied on. The: 


mean of the first two mensurements 
gives us 98°5 metres, or En. 
glish feet. 

It was the opinion of Pallas that 
the level of the Caspian Sea had for- 
merly been much higher than. at pre- 


_ sent. This opinion is confirmed by 


Perrot and Engelhardt, who place 


the ancient height 234 metres, or 
767°7 English feet, above the present 
level ; so that the quantity of water 
lost must be immense, They con- 
ceive that this did not happen by eva- 
poration ; for, according to Ginelin, 
the Caspian Sea does not contain one- 
fourth of the quantity of salt which 
exists in the Atlantic. They con- 
ceive that it has made its escape by 
means of subterranean channels, which 
oceasionally open. But the possibi- 
lity of such an escape, at least into 
the Black Sea, seems problematical, 
The surface of the Black Sea being 
so much higher than that of the Cas- 
pian, if any such channels had exist- 
ed, the water ought to have’ moved 
the contrary way, and increased, in- 
stead of diminished, the size of the 
Caspian. 

Mr Von Buch has published a 
Memoir on the limit of the perpetual 
snows of the North. His observa- 
tions were made upon several peaks 
of that vast chain of mountains which 
divides Norway throughout its whole 


length, and extends without interrup- | 
tion from the 58th to the 71st degree | 


of north latitude. The peak of 
Saletinds, the elevation of which 
above the level of the seais 1794 me- 
tres, exceeds very little the limit of 
the snows: M. de Buch fixes it at 
1690 metres, the latitude being about 
61°. This height is less (only 1597 
metres) in the chain nearest the sea, 
which is called Folge-Fonden-Field. 
Finally, the Melderskin, still nearer 
the ocean, constantly retains thesnow, 
and yet its peak is 209 metres below 
the limit at which we observe the 
same phenomenon on the Great 
Chain. | 
In order to account for this gradual 


lowering of the limit of snow in pro-. 


portion as we approach the ocean, M. 
de Buch remarks, that the prevailing 
winds on the coasts of Norway are 
alwayssouth-west and south; norther- 
ly and easterly winds are there in- 


finitely 


} 
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finitely less frequent, and feebler.— 
Now the former come from the warm 
regions: in passing over the sea they 
are saturated with hunmidity ; but be- 
ing soon cooled by the continents, a 
part of the dissolved water is preci- 
pitated in the form of mists, clouds, 
and, finally, of those torrents of ram 


which inundate the islands situated 


along the shore: the sun penetrates 
but rarely this almost perpetual bed of 
clouds, and its rays warm the ground 


‘but slightly ; the temperature of the 


warmest months ought consequently 
to be less near the shores than in the 
interior, where the sun during the 
long days of summer exercises a great 
influence. There is therefore every 
year less snow melted on the moun- 
tains which aré near the sea; and the 
limit at which it keeps unmelted 
ought to be lowered much, 

Another cause, of which Saussure 
had already perceived the influence, 


‘is the mass of mountains. If the snow 


occupies a great extent, it lowers con- 
siderably the temperature around, and 
thereby prevents the lower snows from 
melting at elevations at which it 
would melt on isolated peaks. M. de 
Buch finds, in the form and situation 
of the chain of Fonden Field, some- 
thing on which to found a fortunate ap- 
plication of those considerations to the 
remarkable phenomenon which he 
wished to explain. 

If we quit the countries just men- 
tioned, and proceed 10 degrees fur- 
ther northward, 7. e. to the extremi- 
ties of the European continent, we 
expect to meet with the snow limit 
almost at the surface of the ground ; 
but the general aspect of the country 


We find, in fact, under the 70th de- 

of latitude, fields and gardens 
well cultivated ; a numerous popula- 
tion also covers the shores of the great 
arms of the sea, and beautiful forests 
grow in the valley. It is towards the 
extremities of Lapland that the im- 
mense chain of mountains of Norway 


divides and finally disappears. One. 


of the latter peaks, the Akka-Sokki, 
situated in the interior of the Gulf 
of Alten, was not covered with snow 
when M. de Buch ascended it on the 
16th of August 1807, and neverthe- 
less, according to the barometrical 
observations, its height above the sea 
is 1023 metres: but an adjoining 
mountain, the Storvauds Field, retains 
the snow the whole year; its height 
is 1071 metres :—hence it results, 
that on the 70th degree the limit 
sought ought to be nearly 1060 me- 
tres. This height is, as we see, con- 
siderable ; it equals that of the Puy 
du Dom, above the ridge of Clermont, 
and surpasses the height of the prin- 
cipal mountains of Germany. Hence- 
forth we ought no longer to be asto- 
nished, that at the level of the sea, 2. e. 
1000 metres below the snow limit, 
vegetation has still some vigour, and 
the forests extend to great heights : 
besides, the heights at which the va- 
rious species of trees and shrubs cease 
to grow are very clearly defined.— 
The limits of the pines and birch-trees 
never vary beyond 30 metres, and ex- 
hibit themselves like lines of demarea- 
tion cut along the sides of the moun- 
tains. We dwell upon this observa- 
tion (in all respects so curious) the 
more forcibly, as M: de Buch made 
use of it to determine the snow limit 


soon shows that this is not the cause.— at the North Cape. 
The following is the table of his results : * Metres. 
The Pine (Pinus sylvestris) disappears at - 237 
The Birch-tree ( alba ) 
The Myrtle (Vaccinium Myrtillus) - 620 
The Mountain Willow (Salix myrsinites) - 656 
Dwarf Birch ( Betula - $36 


The snow ceases to melt at 


1060 


There 
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There: is therefore a difference of 
245 metres between the limit of the 
pine and that of the birch-tree, and 
578 metres between the limit of the 
birch-tree and the snow limit. These 
relative differences are the same in 
Norway and Lapland, although the 
absolute heights of the limits are dif- 


ferent. Thus we see the pines disap- 
i French. The most elaborate and able 


pear at 980 metres 5 we must rise to 
1225 metres = 980+245 in order 
to find the limit of the ——, and the 
snow limit will be at 1803 metres 
= 1225-4-578. | 


Specimens f the Literature of the 
Negro Kingdom established in 
Hayrt1, or St DomInco. 


BT is doubtless well known to most 

of our readers, that, in the great 
West India island of Hayti, formerly 
better known by the names of St Do- 
mingo, or Hispaniola, there now ex- 
ists an independent negro government, 
or rather governments, which, after vi- 
olent efforts to overturn it, seems now 
to be tacitly recognised even by France, 
the original mother country. It is 
probably not so generally known, that 
this black empire is rapidly assuming 
the aspect of a civilized and enlight- 
ened European state. No circum- 


_ Stance, perhaps, ever afforded a more 


signal display of the triumph of science 
over barbarism, or a surer presage of 
its final diffusion over the globe. There 
is at this moment in England a Hay- 
tian of distinction, deputed. to collect 
books, instruments, and masters, in 
every department of art or science, 
to be employed in the instruction 
of this rising nation. We. have just 
received several specimens from the 
infant press of Hayti, which have not, 
we believe, reached this country by 


any other channel. -'These, though | 
they do not display that polish of style. 


which we are accustomed to expect in. . 


European productions, yet dieplay of- 
ten a degree of force and eloquence 


amply sufficient to vindicate the ne- 


gro from the absurd charge of be- 


longing to an inferior and degraded 


race, A few specimens, therefore, 
cannot be unacceptable to those who 
take any interest in the progress. of 
science, or the improvement and civi- 


lization of the human spevies. 
The works are all written in 


one is entitled Le Systeme Colonial 
Devoilé, par le Baron de Vartey. (An 
Cap-Henry, ches P. Roux, Impri- 
meur du Rot. Octobre 1814, an 
lleme.) ‘ The Colonial System Un- 
veiled. By the Baron de Vartey.” 
Who this Baron de Vartey is does not 
very precisely appear ; but it is proba- 
ble that his literary talents placed him 
among the nobility of 
this kingdom. It appears also, by the 
dedication, that the work in question 
shad been undertaken at the desire of 
the king (Henry Christophe). ‘* Your 
Majesty,”’ says he, “ is the only so- 
vereign, the only black prince, the 
only man of our colour, in short, who 
can effectually raise your voice, so as 
to be heard, and to plead the cause of 


our oppressed brethren before the so- 
_vereigns of Europe, and the tribunal 


of nations.” . 
The introduction consists almost 

entirely of an eulogium on Britain, 

expressed in the following terms : 

_ “ The great and magnanimous Bri- 
tish nation, after reaching the utmost 
heights of glory to which any nation 
could ever attain, exercises an_auspi- 
cious influence on the European con- 
gress, by the wisdom of its govern- 
ment, the intelligence. of its councils, 
and the bravery of its fleets and of its 

Oh ! unheard-of happiness !—ob 
unexpected revolution !—humanity tr- 
umphs, and regeneration is prepared 
for a great portion of the human race : 
for the first time since the origin of 
the world, we. see agitated in the Eu- 
ropean. congress, the, great and im- 
portant question of abolishing for ever 
the slave trade ; for the first time, the 

greater 
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greater part of thé sovereigns of Eu- 
rope threw a look of deliverance upon 
the’ people of Africa, by proscribing 
this abominable and inhuman traffic. 
One single power, (who could believe 
it!) France, insists on preserving this 
shameful traffic for five years; the 
French, lately democrats, philanthro- 
pists, apostles of liberty and equality, 
ardent defenders of the rights of man 5 
now furious zealots for the slave 
trade, enemies, persecutors of the hu- 
man race! oh delirium! oh incon- 
ceivable infamy ! 
“Noble and generous England! it 
was your part to pour balm into the 
most frightful wound that ever afflict- 
ed humanity ; it is yours now to ope- 


rate the regeneration of half the in- 


habitants of the globe, by earrying 
ligne and civilization into the bosom 
of ‘Africa. Recall that part of the 
world to peace and to happiness; re- 
storé to moral and social existence an 
immensity of beings, who wait only a 
happy impulse to throw themselves in- 
to a’new career of virtue, of enjoy- 
ment, and felicity: this glory, to 
which nene‘is second, could, in fact, 
belong only ‘to such a great and en- 
lightened nation 3 this palm of immor- 
tality was reserved, by the Supreme 
Arbiter of the’ uiiverse,’ for the mag- 
nanimoas British nation, and for the 
glorious reign of the Prince Regent.” 
~The object ‘of the author through- 
out this volume is to prove the injus- 
tite and inhumanity of the colonial 
system as practised by Europeans ; 
to expose the atrocities of negro slav- 
ery ; to vindicate the intellectual and 
moral character of the native of Af- 
rica, and confute the doctrine, by 
which they are re nted as an in- 
ferior race to the Earopean. Advert- 
wg first to the atrocities committed 
by Spain, at the first discovery of 

merica, he exclaims “ Oh! Jand of 


my, nativity! is theré on¢ upon the 
d with 


globe which has been deeper 
human blood? Is there one in which 


the wretched inhabitants have ex- 


November 1816, | 
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my eyes, I see ruins, fi 
the forms of which bear the stamp of 


perienced greater calamities? ‘Where- 
ever I turn my steps, wherever I fix 
i , utensils, 


the infancy of art: at a greater dis- 
tance, in romote and solitary places, 
in the caverns of inaccessible moun- 
tains, I discover, with trembling, 
skeletons yet’ entire, human bones 
whitened by» time; then fixing my 
thoughts on these sad remains, which 
attest the existence of a people that 
are no more, I shed tears of compas- 
sion over the unhappy fate of the first 
inhabitants of this island. A thou- 
sand heart-rending recollections assail 
me: there existed then before me 
men; they are no more; see their de- 
plorable remains! they have . been 
destroyed. What had they done to 
experience so dreadful a fate! ‘These 
unhappy men then pad no arms: at 


least, they could not defend themselves. 


At these words; I seize my arms, and 
give thanks to Heaven for having 
placed in our hands the instruments 
of our deliverance. Oh precious 
arms! without you what had become 
of my country, my countrymen, my 
relations, my friends! from this mo- 
ment, I considered my arms as the 

greatest of blessings, 
Sons of the mountain ! inhabitants 
of the forests! cherish your arms,— 
those precious keys that preserve your 
rights: never abandon them; transmit 
them to your children, along with the 
love of liberty and independence, and 
the hatred of tyrants, as the noblest 
inheritance which you can bequeath.’” 
~ Coming then to the At that 
the people of Africa are incapable of 
civilization, and only fitted for slave- 
ry, he exclains— 
“ Our cruel enemies will allege, . 
that the civilization of Africa is im- 
possihle—that these ferocious people 
will massacre the missionaries—and. 
that, besides, the African having no 
aptitude for science, it would: be a 
entérprize. Unjast man, or 
demen,: whosoever thou be, Gaul, 
man, 


— 


i 
: - 
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origin, see the manners of thy ances- 
tors, look at what they were, and 


-what thou now art:—tell me, Are the 


savages of Africa to be compared to 
those people whom Tacitus or Cesar 
have painced to us, covered with skins 
of beasts, in long beards, dishevelled 
hair, living on the produce of their 
hunting, armed with cluhs and arrows; 
iolatrous druids ; human sacrifices ; 
children burned in baskets of ozier, 


and offered in holocaust to their god; 


unhappy strangers, shipwrecked ma- 
riners, and prisoners of war, slaugh- 
tered without mercy; wandering in 


- the midst of forests, from country to 


country: yet you were white men, you 
were savages, more cruel and more su- 
perstitious than the people of Africa 
now are. Itisa certain fact, that many 
nations of a white colour will be ci- 
vilized with more difficulty than the 
aig of Africa: how can you civi- 
ize the savages of Labrador, of Green- 
land, the Samoiedes ? To this day, in 
spite of the efforts which have been 
made, it has been found impossible to 
civilize one of these aS ap The Tar- 


tars, habituated to the life of our first 


_patriarchs, those Nomadic people, 


wandering from country to country, 
abandoning with difficulty their mode 
of life to attach themselves to the cul- 
tivation of the earth, to shut them- 
selves up in cities, and to employ them- 
selves in commerce: you would ci- 
vilize more easily the Hottentots and 
the Caffres of Africa than these people. 
On the contrary, in most of the people 
along the African coast, we see a 


great tendency towards civilization, 


‘The Mandingos are civil, hospitable, 
laborious cultivators, and. very fit for, 
the sciences. Fhe Feloops, ‘the Ja- 
the Foulahs, all the mhabitants 
of the banks of the Gambia, have 
nearty the same character as the Man- 
dingos, and are far advanced in ci-. 
vilization.”? 
_ The author now relates a. number. 
ef anecdotes, to prove degree of 


wale 
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man, or Saxon, take history, read thy 


knowledge and humanit ssed | 
the African people. He 
dwells upon the instances reported in 
the travels of Mungo Park. Then 
he says, | 

** Whites, our calumniators, reply, 
If an unhappy negro should depart 
from his country to travel in your 
distant climates, would he be received, 
by the sovereigns who govern you, 
with as much benevolence and gene- 
rosity as the sovereigns of Africa 
have received the unhappy white man, 
Mungo Park ? Would he be received 
in your cities and your fields with 
those generous cazes which these hos- 
pitable people have shewn for your 
countryman. Would he find the din. 
ner of an unhappy white woman to 
appease his hunger? Would he find 
a cottage roof to shelter him from the 
inclemency of the air? Would he hear 
the mild and plaintive voice of com- 
passionate women, to console him for 
his fatigues, for the absence of his 
mother and his wife. Ye polished 
nations! ye whites! answer with 
frankness, how would this black tra- 
veller be received among you? | 
_ Yet these are the men whom you 
torment and persecute for ages; and, 
to justify your atrocity and injustice, 
there is no calumny and absurdity 
which you have not invented. Posteri- 
ty will never believe, that,in an age of 
light like ours, men who call themselves 
learned philosophers, have sought to 
make men descend to the level of 
the brute, by disputing the unity of 
the primitive model of the species, 
only to preserve the atrocious privi- 
lege of oppressing a portion of the 
human race. 1 myself, in writing 
this, cannot refrain from laughter, 
when I think that thousands of yvo- 
lumes have been written upon such a 
subject; that learned doctors, and 
skilful anatomists have passed their 
lives, some in disputing facts. which 
are clear as day, others in dissect- 
ing the bodies of men and, animals; 
all to prove that J, who now write, 

| am 


4 
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am Of the race of the oran outang!— 
Are we yet in those ages of ignorance 
and superstition, where Copernicus 
and Galileo passed for heretics and 
sorcerers? Or, are we really in that 
age of light, which bas seen the birth 
of all those great geniuses who have 
illustrated their country by their im- 
mortal labours ?” 

The Baron then spends a great 
part of the volume in detailing the 
enormities committed by the planters 
against their negroes. It has. been 
usually said, that the French planters 
were more mild in their treatment of 
their slaves than the English, If 
there be any truth in the enumeration 
here given, such a statement must be 
erroneous, “Burning to death, bury- 
ing alive, breaking on the wheel, ap- 
pear to have been quite ordinary pu- 
nishments. It is asserted of one, who 
was commonly called “ the good 
planter,” and who, in a comparative 


sense, really deserved the title, that 


he caused one of his slaves to be cut 
to pieces, and buried him while the 
heart was yet palpitating. He quotes 
an official document ‘of, the colonial 
government, in which negroes and pigs 
are repeatedly classed The 
following may be considered as the 


Sinale:— 


“ Haytians, at this language of the 


‘planters, at the recollection of these 


oppressors, do not your hearts swell ? 
Do not you feel the blood boiling in 
your veins? What! at the crossing of 
bayonets, we have put our cruel ene- 
mies to flight; we have made this 
pretended saperjority of the white 
man disappear, and their shadow could 
still. .... No, no: that time is 
no more; we may be annihilated; and 
we prefer being so to the last man, 


b | rather than to bend our necks beneath 


the despotic yoke which oppressed us. 
Never shall we tremble before the in- 


See numerable hosts of our enemies. Did 
me the three hundred Spartans tremble 


at Thermopyla ? When the innumer- 
able armies of the Persians poured 
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into Greece to ravish her liberty, they 
died in the field of honour, with arms 
in their hands ; they fell with their 
faces turned towards the enemy ; but 
they were avenged on the plains of 
Platea and of Marathon. Thus some 
of us will terminate their glorious ca- 
reer; but they will be avenged, and 
liberty and independence will be al- 
ways triumphant.” 

The author now passes to a warm 
panegyric on the reigning sovereign, 
which concludes the work. 

_ To be concluded in our next.) 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Rein- Deer. 


HE natural history of these cu- 
rious animals is pretty well known 
from the writings of Linnzus, who 
travelled in Lapland. His account 
of them in the Ameenitates Academica 
is admirable, and many interesting 
particulars are given in the Lachests 
Lapponica, \ately edited by Sir J. EF. 
Smith. Rein-deer, however, have 
very seldom been seen in this country ; 
and to many of our readers it will be 
gratifying to learn, that several have 
been brought to Orkney, and kept 
for many months past in a field near 
Kirkwall. The occasion of this ex- 
traordinary importation was acciden- 

The Pallas of Kirkwall made a 
voyage in the autumn of 1815 to 
Archangel, On her return, she was 
forced, by stress of ‘weather, into a bay 
or creek on the coast of Lapland, near 
Cape Sweet Naze. Here the early 
and severe winter overtook her: she 
was frozen up, and obliged to winter 
in a situation dangerous and dregry 
in the extreme. The cold was in- 
tense, and there being no inhabitants 
within twenty-five or thirty miles, 
the crew were obliged to struggle with, 
the greatest obstacles and difficulties 
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in procuring provisions ; while at the 
same time their sea stock soon began 
to get low. They had likewise to 
Jabour hard in keeping the vessel 
clear of ice, which had to be broken 
every day round the ship, to prevent 
its crushing her to pieces. While 
part of the crew, therefore, was em- 
ployed in this way, the remainder had 


the charge of collecting provisions. 


One of the parties thus sent out to 
forage, after much trouble, reached a 
village or tribe of Laplanders, about 30 
miles off, and some way into the inte- 
rior of the country. With much en- 
treaty, and bartering of their clothes, 
they got them to: drive a few rein-deer 
to the creek where the ship lay. From 
other Laplanders they procured some 
rye and buckwheat. But these arti- 
cles, or the rein-deer, the natives could 
only be induced to dispose of for ne- 
cessaries ; money was no object to 
them ; clothes were what they valued 
moet, and these were the articles that 
could least be spared by the crew of 
the Pallas, as the intense cold required 
all the dress they could muster. These 
Laplanders were in a miserable and 
very rudestate of society, forming a sort 
of camp or temporary village, and 
migrating from place to place, accord- 
ing to the season, for food to their 
flocks of rein-deer, which appeared 
to be almost their only stay. During 
summer they drive their flocks to the 
far inland valleys; and they return to 
spend the winter near the sea coast, 
where the snow is less deep, and where 


the rein-deer lichen (Lichen rangi- 
jerinus) abounds. 


__ After parting with all the necessa- 
ries that could be spared, the captain 
of the ship was obliged, at this season, 
and.ja this inclement region, to un- 
.dertake a journey of upwards of 100 
miles to Archangel, m order to secure 
toc earliest opportunity of advising 
his owners of the safety but hard fate 
of the ship and crew, and also: to 


_ procure a supply of clothing and pro- 
‘yisions, This journey must. indeed 


ete 


‘pretty good passage to Orkney, 
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have been one of much hazard, as well 
as of great hardship, and we regret 
that we cannot give a detail or jour- 


‘nal of the occurrences. Accordin 
to his account, he placed himself in - 


one of their sledges, a kind of vehicle 
which has all the appearance of one- 
half of an Indian’s canoe, the stern 
part being the seat, and the prow 
or stem just long enough to receive 
the feet. It is made of fir timber, 
about five feet in length, and sixteen 
inches in breadth at the seat, and 
narrow at the prow, formed much like 
a boat or canoe. This machine, which 
now lies at Kirkwall, is extremely 
simple, and neatly formed; its weight 
does not much exceed thirty pounds : 
the keel of this sledge, or boat, is a 
deal about six inches mm breadth, and it 
projects beyond: the body or stern part 
about six inches ; and as this sinks a 
little into the snow, by the weight of 
the person, it serves the purpose of 
keeping the vebicle steady, and acts 
in seme measure as a rudder or helm. 
In this sledge two or more rein-deer 
are yoked, according to the length of 
the projected excursion. 

After a severe journey of several 
days, the captain reached Archangel, 


and having transacted his business, 


he returned to the ship and crew, car- 


rying with him a plentiful supply of 


igs ea &c. drawn on other sledges 
y those useful animals. Being thus 


provided, they contrived to spend the 


winter, making some other o¢casional 
excursions. amongst the wandering 
tribes of Laplanders, for supplies 
chiefly of rein-deer, 

No sooner could the ship be got 
out of the creek into which she was 


frozep, than they left their confine- 


ment with joy, carrying off as am- 


‘ple a stock of provisions for the 
-Noyage as their -circumstances wo 


permit. This naturally consisted of 
as many live rein-deer as they could 
procure, or could accommodate upod 
the ship’s deck; and as they had 
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a very interesting 
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that were full grown, and four kids, | 


were landed in good health at Kirk- 
wall. Mr Trail of Frotoft, Provost 
of Kirkwall, being one of the principal 
proprietors, these animals were sent 
to his parks in the neighbourhood of 
the tewn. To some gentlemen who 
visited Orkney m August last, they 
were politely pointed out and shown 


_by the chief Magistrate. The rein- 


deer, it may be easily supposed, were 
i up to persons 
who had never seea the animal before. 
They are, as already mentioned, seven 
in number, and fortunately they are 
They are of a whitish gray colour, 
such as is common in the fallow deer, 
and appeared to be casting the hair, 
which came off with the slightest 
pull, or almost touch: It is about an 
inch and a half in length, and the un- 
der hair or down seemed to be per- 
fectly black. The largest of this 
group was fully larger than the red or 
fallow deer, and had a cumbrous load 


of horns, which branched out in ant- 


Jers of considerable size ; these, at 
this season, felt soft, and were covered 
withakindof downy hair, The animals 
are quite tame and domesticated, eat- 
ing freely from any person’s 
hand. They are very fleet. in run- 
ng ; but their walk 1s awkward, and 


‘rather ungraceful, from the wideness— 


of the set of the hind legs and feet.— 
The hoofs, are alse much broader than 
the common. deer—a .proyision of 
natore wonderfully adapted to the 
purpose of passing over tracts of 
snow. When they walk upon the 
grass, the hoofs make a kind of cu- 
rious crackling noise, the cause, of 
which was investigated. by Linnzus, 
and found to arise from the interior 
-hollowness of the hoofs. .When, the 
animalh stands .on its feet, the hoofs 
are of course widely expanded, and 
their points most remote ftom each 
other.; but every time.the. foot is lift- 
from. the ground, they. strike to- 


they.might greatly thrive. T 


artly ‘males, and partly females.— 


_in this country, and 
gether, and cause the crackling noise, 
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It might, perhaps, appear an object 
to get a breed of these animals turned 
loose upon some of the bare heathy 
walks of the north. Their flesh is 
said to be very savoury ; their skin is 
useful for many purposes ; and, from 
the favourable change of climate, and 
more regularly plentiful pasture of 


Scotland, compared with the wilds of 


Lapland and Norway, it is pore 
e rei- 
deer moss or lichen is by no means an 
indispensable food; at any rate, it is 
not uncommon on the hills of the High- 
lands and islands of Scotland. | . 
Mr Trail, junior, son of Provost 
Trail, was supercargo of the Pallas. 
Being a person of observation, he 
made a collection of minerals, and of 
whatever was curious in the natural 
history of the place, with which he 
has enriched. the cabinet, of Dr 


Trail of Liverpool, In this collec- 
tion were two speci 


imens of Asterias 
caput Medusz, one of which has been 


presented, through Mr Stevenson, en- 
gineer, to Professor Jameson, and is 


now preserved in the College Museum. 


CANONMILLs, t 


28th Nov, 1816. 


On the different Species of Scorrisit 
Marble, considered in to 
their uses in Statuary, By J. 
M. D. President of 


substances in the catalogue of 


~~ those with which economical mi- 
neralogy is concerned, have excited 
more interest than statuary marble, 
from its rarity, its beauty, avd. its in- 
paxcenaiye necessity in the art o1 
sculpture. It has at difierent times 
formed an object.of anxious research 
miums. have 


been held out for it by the Society of 
As the causes which have im- 


ee their introduction bave hitherto 


such as may, be considered ad- 
ventitious, 


the Geological Society. ; 
j 
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ventitious, being of a commercial na- 
ture, and not founded on any experi- 
ence of their physical defects, it has 
been hoped that they might, by perse- 
verance and time, be removed ;. and 
that those statuary marbles of this 
country, might, at some future day, 
supersede the ‘necessity of importing 
this article. It will not therefore be 
a misplaced enquiry, to examine the 
several properties of those marbles 
which have at different times held a 
place in the estimation of artists, and 
to compare them with our own speci- 
mens, 
— ‘The quarries of Paros afforded a 
marble, (the often-quoted lychnites of 
Pliny) in which it is asserted, that 
the celebrated Venus was wrought, 
as well as some others to which we 
have not access. Of the nature of 
the Parian marble, we are enabled 
to speak positively, since some blocks 
of it have been quarried during the 
Jast few years, and are now to be 
found in the shops of the London sculp- 
tors. The grain of this marble is 
large and glistening, while at the same 
time its texture is loose and soft, and 
its colour of a yellowish and watery 
white. It possesses considerable 
translucency on the edges, a quality 


which, however desirable in statuary. 
~ marble when of a fine grain, from the 


softness which it gives to the outline, 
only increases the disagreeable Yo 
of the Parian, by the angular reflec- 
tions of light which take place on the 
pellucid edge and surface, from the 
innumerable faces of the small plates. 
It is certain, indeed, that the Greek 
sculptors abandoned the marble of 
Paros after the quarries of Luna and 
Carrara were discovered, the superior 

neness and whiteness of these mar- 


bles, which at present cause them to ~ 
excel any with the places of which 
we are now acquainted, rendering 
them at least equal to the best of those 
ancient ones of which the native places 
“are now unknown. 


Independently of the injurious ef- 


‘to accidents, from veins of mica and 
_ of serpentine, or to that of Carrara, in 
‘which dark veins are of frequent oc- 
currence. It was accordingly prefer- 
‘red by the ancients; and, among ma- 
ny other works, the Apollo Belvidere 
_is said to have been executed in Lu- 


ledge of the marbles of Hymettus 
‘and of Arabia than their names. 
all the marbles employed in the 
works of the ancients, and of which 
“many specimens have descended to 
‘our days, that of Carrara is almost 
‘the only one which is at present held 
‘in estimation, or is now accessible to 
‘modern sculptors. This marble 1s of 
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fect which the large grain of the Pa- 
rian marble produces on the trans 

rent surface of sculptured works, and 
the false lights which jit thus intro- 
duces into the contour, it interferes 
materially with the requisite correct- 
ness of drawing in the lesser works, 
and js thus inapplicable to the details 
of small sculptures in relief. It is 
nevertheless’ susceptible of a fine po- 


lish, a quality, however, of little value 


in the eyes of the statuary, and one 
which in this variety serves only to 
render the defects of its texture more 
apparent. It js also said to have been 
deficient in size, since it was so in- 
tersected by fissures as to be incapa- 
ble of yielding blocks of more than 
five feet in length. I may add, that 
in the present state of the public ha- 
bits, with regard to white marbles, 
‘there is no demand for modern works 
‘executed in Parian marble. Its cele- 
brity is consigned to the metaphors of 
poets, 

* The quarries of Luna produce a 
compact white marble, susceptible of 
a high polish, and capable of being 
wrought with the most minute accu- 
racy. Hence it is preferable for the 


‘finer operations of bas relief, either 


to the Parian, of which the aspect 
interferes with the delicacy of finish 
and of surface required in these works, 
or to the Pentelic, which was subject 


na marble. We have no other know- 


a very 


| 
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a very fine grain and compact tex- 
ture ; it is also susceptible of a high 
polish when required, and is conse- 
quently applicable to every species of 
sculpture, except when, as is too often 
the case, dark veins intrude, and spoil 
the beauty of the work. Notwith- 
standing the general apparent con- 
formity of its texture, it offers difler- 
ent varieties of aspect. It is always 
of a fine granular fracture, yet this 
fracture is sometimes combined with 
a slight tendency.to the flat splintery, 
in which case the stone is harder and 
more translucent than when it is 

anular, When merely granular, it 
is sometimes dry and crumbly, precise- 
ly as if it had been exposed to a high 


heat; it then loses much of its trans- 


-parency, and is called woolly by sculp- 


tors. its transparency is various, and 
in some. cases neatly equal to that of 
alabaster (gypsum). 

_ The last of the ancient marbles 
which I shali describe is that of Pen- 
telicus, of which the quarries are pro- 
bably still to be found in the vicinity 
of Athens, although they have not 
been investigated by modern travel- 
lers. But we are in possession of nu- 
merous specimens of sculpture in this 


stone, from which we are able to de- 


termine its qualities, The most nu- 
merous are to be found in those works 
of Phidias which form the collection 
of Lord Elgin, and which afford easy 
access to examination. - In the pre- 
sent corroded and tarnished state of 
the surfaces of these statues, we can- 
not have the nature or the defects of 
this variety; but an examination of 
its texture and composition in the 
broken fragments serves to exeite the 
deepest. regret, that the genius of the 
greatest sculptor whom the world has 
seen, should, for want of better mate- 
rials, have heen condemned to bestow 
its energies on so perishable and de- 
fective.a stone. This marble is of a 
loose texture, and moderate - sized 

rain; coarser than that of Carrara, 


ut finer than that of Paros. lu co- 
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lour it is exceedingly imperfect, be- 
ing tinged with gray, brown, and yel- 
low, and mottled with transparent 
parts, which give it the appearance of 
having been stained with oil. But its 
most formidable defect is its laminated 
structure, and the quantity of mica 
with which it is contaminated ;—to 
this we are to attribute the corrosion 
and almost entire ruin of so many of 
the specimens, the action of the, 
weather dissolving those parts of the 
stone where the mica is most abun- 
dant, and eating deep fissures through 
many parts of the work. It is pe- 
culiarly unfortunate, that the two 
most admirable specimens—specimens 
which are calculated to excite in the 
minds of artists a mixed feeling of 
wonder and despair—the horse’s head 
and the Theseus, should be those that 
have suffered most, Had they been 
fortunately executed jn the more uni- 
form and durable stone of Carrara, 
these works might still have been pre- 
served to us in all their original per- 


‘fection of drawing and surface. F.ven 


the hammer of the Turk would have 
rebounded with little injury from the 
marbles of this texture, while the mi- 
caceous stone of Pentelicus, splitting 
in the direction of its lamina, has 
permitted the complete mutilation of 
many valuable sculptures. 

We have now to examine the white 
marbles which have been discovered, 
for the purpose of comparing their re- 
lative properties, and the value which 
they are,likely to possess in sculp- 
tures. 

That which has been found at Cape 
Wrath, in Scotland, is of a grain much 
larger than even the Parian, and is 
consequently useless for the purpose 
of sculpture—and this, indeed, is by 
much the most common character of 
the Scottish specimens. Those. of 


Blairgowrie, of Glenavon, and of Ba- 
lahulish, are all equally characterized 
by this large sparry texture, and are 
all equally unfit for sculpture, however 
applicable to the purposes of archi- 
= teture, 
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tecture. The marble of Iona having 
been long since exhausted, requires 
no particular notice: however valu- 
able, from the purity of its colour and 
compactness of its texture, yet the 
uncertainty of its splintery surface be- 
fore the chisel (that tool without 
which no spirited work was ever fi- 
nished) would probably have rendered 
it useless in the arts, even if it were 
still to be procured. 

I have already described the white 
marble of Assynt; it is of a very close 
texture ; and although it contains no 
earth but lime, is of unusual specific 
gravity and hardness, It is incapable 
of being polished ; a circumstance, it 
is true, of no consequence in statuary, 
since the polish only gives a false 
light to the surface, and is not admit- 
ted of in modern sculpture, but it la- 
bours under the concomitant disad- 
vantage of want of transparency, pro- 
ducing nearly the same dead effect 
and dry outline as is seen in a plaster 
cast—a fault in itself sufficient to pre- 


vent it from ever being adopted as a 


material in the arts; its ex- 
treme hardness also renders it very 
expensive to work. 
The marble of Sky is of a pure 
white colour, appears sufficiently ex- 
tensive, and continués to be capable 
of yielding large blocks. The purity 
of its colour is seldom contaminated ; 
its fissure is granular and splintery, 
and its texture fine, less fine than that 
of Iona, but more so than that of As- 
synt; its compactness, 
gravity, are greater than those of the 
marble of Carrara, which it in fact 
resembles in little else than eolour.— 
It is apparently well calculated for all 
purposes of sculpture, as it’ can be’ 
Wrought in any direction, and has 
sufficient transparency, while at the 
same time it assumes even a better 
ss than is required for statuary. 
ith these good qualities, however, is 
combined an uncertainty arising from 
its unequal hardness, While some 
parts of the stem are nearly as easy 


ess, and - 


to work as that of Carrara, many 
other specimens turn out so hard as 
to add a charge of nearly fifty per 
cent. to the cost‘ of working ; this ap- 
pears to arise from the influence of 
sienitic and trap ‘veins which traverse 
it, as I have before mentioned, but 
which, however, produce no change 
in its chemical composition, nor any 
other effect than that of induration. 
This addition of price to thé current 
charge of working, is sufficient, in 
the harder specimens, to counterba- 
lance, in a great degree, the superior 
cheapness of the material, and the 
advantages derived from lower freight, 
duty, and insurance. Such are the 
diffccalties which oppose the introduc- 
tion of the most perfect marble which 
has yet been found in Britain—difli- 


culties which, slight as they are, ought, 


together with the prevalence of estab- 
lished habits and of a commercial rou- 
tine, to check the extravagant hopes 
which have been entertained in this 
country of superseding, by its own 
produce, the importation of fore: 
statuary marble. But it will not 
rendering justice to the marble of 
Sky if I do not add, that it possesses 
a property not found in that of Car- 
rara, and one of considerable import- 
ance, at least in small sculptures. 
This is, that compactness of texture, 
by which it resists the bruise which 
so often takes ‘place in marble at the 
int where the chisel stops—-an ef- 
t known to s¢ulptors by the tech- 
nical term sttinning, and of which the 
result is a disagreeable opaque white 
mark generally in the very place where 
the deepest shadow is wanted. = 
* The marble of Glen Tilt, if we ex- 
cept the somewhat larger size of its 
in, is scarcely to be distinguished 
| the Pentelic ; in colour it is pre- 
cisely similar ; but as the character 
and defects of the Pentelic, which I 
have already given, are equally appli- 
cable to this variety, we may fairly 
abandon all hope of rendering it_use- 


ful in the art of sculpture..- ~~ 
The. 
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The ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY ; or 
a series of Essays illustrative of our 
ScorrisH ANTIQUITIES. 

No. VII. 


‘* Antiquam exquirite matrem.” 


Dissertation on the CELT#, the an- 
_ctent Inhubitants of Europe. 
Read before the Royat Society of 


SCOTTISH ANTIQUARIES. 


Respectfully inscribed to ARCH. CONSTABLE, 
Esq. 

HE sudden irruption of Odin and 

his warlike Scythians from the 
Asiatic Continent, overwhelmed, and 
finally expelled the Celtic tribes who 
had inhabited the greater part of 
Europe from the earliest ages. . Fly- 
ing from their Gothic invaders, they 
took possession of the western shores 
of Britain and of Gaul 500 years be- 
fore Christ, according to the chrono- 
logy of Julius Czesar, in his Commen- 
taries. But the people here mention- 
ed by Ceesar were not the Indigenes, 
or aboriginal inhabitants of Britain, 
but the Cimbrii, a second race, from 
the same source as the Celtze who had 
settled here 500 years anterior to 
the era assigned by the Romans for 
its colonization. That the Celts were 
the prior inhabitants of Europe ad- 
mits not of a doubt; the remains, of 
their language may be traced in every 


country ; and the Cumraig of south, . 


and Galic of-north Britain plainly 
evince their origin,. That there ex- 
isted a race of people in these islands 
before the arrival of the Cimbria 


tribes is manifest, from the venerable 


-relics of their language, arts, and 


arms, to be found on every hand.— 
“ These inhabitants, (savs a celebra- 
ted Cumraig writer), possessed the 
whole of South Britain, long before 
the Cumraig or Welsh came into this 


country, and expelled them. As the’ 


greater part of the Cumraig ‘names 

are purely Celtic, or Gulic, they must 

have been imposed iu ages vastly 
November 1816.” 
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prior to the arrival of the Cimbrii in 
Britain*.” 

“ The interior parts of Britain 
(says Cesar) are inhabited by those. 
whom tradition assigns as the original 
possessors of it; the maritime parts 
by those who passed over from Belgi- 
um, in order to invade it; almost all 
of whom, on the ceasing of hostilities, 
took upon them the names of the pro- 
vinces from whence they sprung, and 
remained there}+.” Tacitus, in his 
brief but concise account, gives fur- 
ther stability to this assertion. ‘* All 
circumstances considered, (says he,) 
itappears probable that the Gauls were 
the original inhabitants of Britaint.” 
Venerable Bede, one of the most re- 
spectable of our ancient Chroniclers, 
asserts, that “* these Islands were first 
inhabited on/y by Britons, from whence 
the name the Britain, who crossing over 
from Armorica ( Armoricanus tractus). 
to Britain, as is reported, took posses- 
sion of the southern parts, and reigned 
over the kingdom§. By Armorica is 
meant that part of Gaul which lies 
directly opposite to Britain, on the 
other side of the Channel. Cesar, in 
a different account of his Celtic or 
Galic warfare, informs us, that even 
in his time Diviaticus, leader of the 
Gauls, bore sway over these Islands 
called Britain Pliny also men- 
tions a people opposite to Britain 


‘called the Britanni, from whom.the. 


first settlers of Britain seem to have 
originated J. “ The present genera- 
tion, (says an able historian) 1s ful-. 
ly satisfied with this simple and ra- 
tional opinion, that the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland were gradu~ 
ally peopled from the adjacent con- 
tinent of Gaul. From the extremi- 
ties of Kent to the promontories of 

Caithness 


* Liyhyd's Pref. to the Archael. 
+B. G. Lib. Ve 
Vita Agricola,c H. .. 

§ Bede Eccl. Hist. I. 1, . 

| VL. 

© Nat. Hist. 31, 
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Caithness and Ulster, the memory of 
a Celtic origin is distinctly preserved, 
in the perpetual resemblance of Jan- 
guage, religion, and of manners *.” 
It is a point universally establish- 
ed, that islands have been settled 
from their contiguous continents +.” 
In those islands, scattered over the 
surface of that immense world of 
waters, the Pacific Ocean, the inha- 
bitants have ever been found to pos- 
sess a similarity of form and features, 
as well as of manners, language, rites, 
and ceremonies, to the parent hordes 
from whence they sprung. Those in- 
namerable islands which are found 
lying to the East of the gulfs of San- 


-da and Carpentaria, all evince their 


connection with that great southern 
continent, and however distant, the 
grand discriminating features are u- 
niversally kept up amid the pathless 
yegions of Canadian India. ‘On these 
islands of perpetual storm, we recog- 
nize the features of the solitary Kam- 
schatkin, and the shivering Samoed. 
The boundless ocean of colonization 
embraces continents, with their con- 
tiguous islands in its course, and it 
tlows with anever-ending perpetuity of 
motion. The islands of Great Britain 
lying in an immediate vicinity of the 
western continent, it is natural to sup- 
pose that their original colonies were 
drawn from the neighbouring shores 
of Belgium and of Gaul, then inbabit- 
ed by mumberless tribes of Celts and 
Gauls, who (ali) spoke a language 
similar in its import, though, like all 
other dialects, varying im its idiom 


and orthographieal construction.— 


‘The best writers of that period agree 
with regard to the similarity of their 
manners, customs, &e. which con- 
tnued with little variation through 
the immense lapse of nearly one 
thousand years.. . Even their pristine 
language has remained almost pure 


* Hist. of the Dec. and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, IV. 291. 
+ Teland’s Celtic Remains, 118. 


and unadulterated to these times, in 
various parts of the kingdom*. That 
the Cumraig, or Cimbrii, who came 
originally from Germany, were in 
reality a colony of the Celtiberse, we 
have onlv to consult De Meronville, 
in his Comment on Cicero de Ora- 
tore +. These people whom we 
call Germans, are in fact Ganls, who 
migrating from the extremities of 
their country, settled in Germany.” 
This point is further illustrated from 

what 


* Vide Ogygia, &c. 

Julius Cesar was the first Roman gene- 
ral who attempted the conquest of Britain, 
He landed in the southern parts of the isi- 
and, conquered those inhabitants who dwelt 
upon the shores, and finally abandoned it, 
without having made any settlement, about 
55 years prior to the Christian era. The 
Emperor Claudius began the subjugation of 
Britain, which was gradually carried on by 
succeeding generals, till it was finally con- 
quered, civilized, and reduced to the form 
of a Roman province, in the year A. D,, 78. 
When the celebrated Julius Agricola assum- 
ed the command of the Roman legions with 
all that ardour and spirit of enterprize 
which characterized these warriors of old, 
he passed the northern confines, pushed 
forward his conquest to the borders of Cale- 
donia, attacked their formidable armies, and 
defeated their gallant leader Galgacus, at 
the Mons Grampus, who had rushed down 
from his pathless mountains to oppose his 
progress, with an immense army, trained to 
fight, and inured to every danger. This 
conquest was but of short duration, for we 
find that frontier, under the Emperor Had- 
rian, carried back to the confines of Nor- 
thumberland ; but Antoninus regained what 
his precursor had relinquished, and establish- 
ed himself on that important barrier. 

At the period when these memorable in- 
vasions took place, that part of Britain ly- 
ing between the two friths and the extremi- 
ty of the Cumbrian mountains, was inhabi- 
ted by a race of people sprung from the an. 
cient Celta, but driven from their origina! 
possessions by other tribes more powerful, 
and termed the Cumraig, from the name of 
the kingdom they were destined to inhabit. 
These Cumrii were denominated, by the 
‘Romans, Midland Britons, or Maates, and 
their ptovince, as an honour to the Emperor 
under whom it was conquered, was designated 
Vailentia. _Notitia Imp. 62. 

+ De Meronville’s Comm. III, 195. 
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what Cicero says in his oration De Pro- 
consul, ‘These nations whom Marius 
overthrew were called Gauls, or Cim- 
brii,. whose inroads he stopt from en- 
tering Italy. Even the coat of mail 
dug up in that field of battle where 
they were overthrown was inscribed in 
strange (Bardic) characters, Beleos 
Cimbros,” Beleos, king of the Cim- 
: brii*. ‘Those immense armaments that 
ravaged the Grecian empire, and over- 
j threw the shrine of Delphos, are indis- 
criminately called Celti and Cimbri. 
* The Celti, (says Appian,) whom 
they call Cimbri, wasted the fertile 
shores of Greece, and laid in ashes 

their sacred abodes.” 
The Celtze, under whatever desig- 
i nation they may have been known, 
: Cimmerii, Galli, Briges, Belge, &c. 
3 are generally described as a warlike 
4 and extensive race, the primary inha- 
 bitants of Europe, and well known to 
e the earlier Grecian writers. ‘ The 
world is divided, (says Strabo,) into 
: three parts, whereof the western one 
is inhabited by the Celte t. That 
part of the world called modern Eu- 
rope, Ptolomy designates, Celtica 
Celto Galatia § ;” and Virgil also 


speaking of his native country Cis- 

Alpine Gaul, 

Galatea reliquit 

Namque—fatebor enim—dum me Galatea 
tenebat, 

Nec spes libertatis erat,’ &c. 

** Galatea was the mother of the Celta, 
from whom are the Cimmerii ||.” 

The Celtce were, of course, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the European con- 
tinent known to the Greeks besides 
their own colonies, and from whom 
are derived the aboriginal settlers of 
the islands of Britain and Ireland, in 
a period vastly remote from the de- 
scent of Cesar and his armies upon 
their hitherto unconquered shores, 


_ ® Florus, Lib. ITL 3. 
+ Appian, II. 1196. 
+ Strabo, Lib. L in Ephon. 
§ An. Geog, Lib. IL. C. II. 
Virgil's Eclogues, & Appian Bell. Ilyr. 
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Taliesin *, a bard of the sixth cen- 
tury, in a Cumraig poem addressed 
to Urien, prince of Reged, calls his 
countrymen, Cyn-wys, or Echen Gyn- 


wys, the nation of the Cynmen, which : 


in that language implies priority, and 
there- 


* Taliesin, in one of his songs, written in 
the latter part of the fifth century, express- 
ly says, that the whole of that country, lying 
between the wall of Northumberland and 
Loch-Royan in Galloway, was inhabited by 
the warlike race of the Cumprii: bis words 
are, 

O Benrhyn vleth hyd Luch-Kion, 
Cymrii yn unfryd gwrhyd wrion.” 

**From the Promontories of Biath to 
Loch-Royan, the Cymrii are of one mind—~ 
brave, and exercising fortitude.” 

This Blath is undoubtedly the Blatum of 
Antoninus’s Iter; and Loch-Royan, at the 
extremity of Galloway, was long held as the 
chief seat of northern Druidism. 

These celebrated bards must have been 
well acquainted with the history and topo- 
graphy of their native land. Both Aneurin 
and Taliesin were northern Britons. Mers 
lin dwelt at Lanarch, on the Clyd; and 
Lewarch-Hen must undoubtedly have re- 
sided somewhere upon the borders, as we 
find express mention of the castle of Liew- 


arch’ Og, (Caer-Laver-Og, vulg. Caerlaver- . 


ock), his son, at the foot of the Nidus, where 


it flows into the Jtuna Estuarium, or Solway” 


Firth. Speaking of the various people who 
inhabited Britain in his days, Taliesin says, 
** Cymry Eingyl Gwyddyi Prydyn;” 
the Cymrii Angles, and Gwyddelians, or 
North Britons; from which it is quite evi- 
dent that the kingdom of Strath-Cluyd, or 
that part lying between the two walls was 
inhabited by the Cumraig, from the time 
of their expulsion to ages vastly posterior to 

the reign of Druidical Bardism. 

One of these celebrated bards lamenting 
the dreadful situation of his country, thus 
emphatically exclaims— 

** Deliver thou the Cymrii in the hour 
of tribulation! Three cruel tribes, from 
native dispositions, the Gwyddelians *, the 

Brython, 

* Gwyddelians were the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Caledonia: they surrounded the 
dwellings of the Cymrii to the north, and 
were the most powerful as well as trouble- 
some of their enemies. Gwyddelians pro- 
perly signifies Dwellers in the woods—and 
therefore aptly applied to the Kelydons, o# 
Caledonians, 


— 
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therefore signifies, that the Cynts were 
the pristine inhabitants of the eount 

Aneurin, another celebrated bard, 
in his beautiful poem the Gododin, 
divides the Celtze of the British isl- 
ands into 


** Cynt a Gwyddil a Phrydin *,” 


Cynts, Irish, and North Britons,” 


making the Cynt, or Cynet, the origi- 
nal of the Cumraig colonies. These 
Cynetz were.a province of the west- 
ern Celta, as mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, and not adiflerent people, as some 
would persuade us. ‘ The Danube, 
(says he), rises in the country of the 
Celtz, and flows through a part of 
their nation called Cyneta +.” When 


‘the great bard of other times com- 


mands his sages to go and consult the 
oracles of the dead, he does not send 
him to the shrines of Osis or Isis, to 
the temples of the Magi, or the sacred 
grottoes of the Eleusinian mysteries: 
no; he directs him to plow the Occi- 
dental Ocean, to pass the [berian Pro- 
montory, and seek the land of the Cim- 
mern or Celtze; there he would find 
the dominions of the gloomy deity, 
Dis, or Pluto, whom the Celtiberze ac- 
Knowledged as their common parent. 


Brython*, and the Roman, disturb our 
tranquillity with their tumults, and round 
the borders of Britain. with its fair dwell- 


* Liyhyd’s Welsh Archaeol. and Preface. 
+ Herod. Lib. iv. 49. 
+ Warb. Divine Legation. 


* The Brython, when distinguished from 
the Cymrii, or primitive inhabitants, seem 
to have been the Belgian tribes, whom the 
Triads place in the north, as well as the 
south of Britain. These tribes more imme- 
diately inhabited the Northumbrian king- 
dom before the arrival of the Saxons, and 
were, in a great measure, incorporated with 
the Roman conquerors in the humble ca- 
pacity of villani, or slaves. ‘They had driven 
out the ancient inhabitants of that country, 
who took up their abodes in the southern 
and western parts of North Britain, where 
they existed as a separate people till their 
final incorporation with the Cumraig, (peo- 


_ ple) when driven by the united conflicts of 


the Saxon and the Deira, to the mountains 
and fastnesses of present Cambria, 


Homer must have been guided in all 
these conjectures by ancient and cur- 
rent opinion, as it was impossible for 
ideal assertion to have come so very 
near the truth. Whether Homer and 
Virgil, these grand national Senachies, 
had not been initiated into all the mys- 
tic lore of Druidism is uncertain ; but 
their writings evidently betray an in- 
timate knowledge with their sublime 
doctrines and opinions, founded solely 
upon an accurate and critical inves- 


tigation of this mysterious subject *. 
In 


ings, they contend for the sovereignty over . 


vessels of Mead.” 

Llwyarch ab Llywelyn, a celebrated bard, 
who flourished in the 12th century, men- 
tions, that there was a Druidical prophecy 
extant in his time, relating to the oppressed 
Cimmrii, who had been expelled from their 
ancient habitations by their formidable con- 
querors, and which plainly evinces the Cim- 
bric origin of the Selgova, the Novantis, 
and the Damni, of that ancient kingdom 
called Strath-Clyd. 

** Darogan Merddin dyvod Breyenhin, 

**O Gymry Werin O gamh wri, 

** Dywawd Deryvyddon dadeni halon 

** hil ery ron O ery ri 

** Merlin, the great, prophesied that a 
King should come from the oppressed, out 
of the nation of the Cimmerii; and Druids 


_ have also declared, that a new race should 


rise from the mangled limbs of the Eagles 
of the Rock.” 

It is evident from the concurring testi- 
mony of thousands, that there was an an- 
cient kingdom called ** Regnum Cumbrense, 
or Cymbrense, extending from the conffnes 
of the Brigantz, or Northumbrian kingdom 
on the south and east, to the two great 
northern Friths, Glota et Badotua—the 


-Clyde and the Forth. The (celebrated) ca- 


pital of this warlike kingdom was Petra- 
Cloithe, or the Rock of Clyde, where the 
celebrated Merlin of Caledonia was said to 
have been born; and which Petra, or Rock, 
is undoubtedly the one referred to in the 
text, from whence a King was to arise, and 


"a new race to be born. ‘This King was At- 


thur, the magnanimous hero of the Cumraig 
tribe, of whom various bards had writte, 
and Druids prophesied; and the new race 
were those adventurous and intrepid Knights 
who composed his Court, and avenged the 
blood of their forefathers, on the offspriyg 
of their barbarous invaders. 


ns Davies’s Celtic Researches, 145. 
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In the Oriental collections, we meet 
with several learned remarks upou 
these traditional fragments, which 
point out the original connection of 
the earlier inhabitants of Greece with 
the ancient Celt. Celtic terms per- 
vade almost every page of the Orphic 
hymns, which sufficiently prove their 
connection with a Celtic origin— 

Eph Ellenessi mahairan, 

Barbariken kai Kelton, &c.” 

** Against the Greeks, the Titans shall 
raise the barbarian sword, and lead forth the 
Celtic war *.” 

The names by which the Celtze were 
known in other countries, were Ge- 


geinets Terrigene, “ Sons of the 


‘Earth :” these very terms imply that 


they were Indigenes. Titanes may 
also be said to have been a synoni- 
mous term, 77 in Heb. and Celtic, 


both signify “ earth,” and enz, “ to 


spring forth—to be born:” Ztanes 
therefore signifies “ Children of the 
ground—inhabitants of the earth,” 
&c.; symbolical representations of 
their settlements in those countries. 
in the Titianic mythology, Addas, their 
leader, or chief warrior, is represent- 
ed as supporting the world upon his 
shoulders; which fable simply implies, 
that he was banished, or driven out 
into the lower or western regions of 
the world, which in those days was 
supposed to be the Ultima Columna, 
the great pillar which supported hea- 
ven, aud its myriads of constella- 
tions +. 

-_ Doubts of the language of these an- 
cient people have arisen in conse- 
quence of Czesar’s assertion, (Belge 
esse ortos a Germano ft), that “ the 
Belge originated from Germany.” 
Pinkerton, upon this assertion, has 
founded the whole of his Belgi-Gothic 
hypothesis, not considering that Ca- 
sar, in the context, plainly alludes to 
their Gaulish or Celtic origin. The 
Gothic race in Czsar’s time inhabited 
but a very small portion, much less 


* Call. Hym. in Del. 172. 


+ Spence’s Polymetes, 
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the whole of Germany. They had 
migrated westwards towards the con- 
fines of the Rhine, even in the memory 
of tradition, and were generally de- 
nominated the German Belge, a plain 
proof of their Celtic origin, But 
the most undoubted criterion of the 
early inhabitants of any country is to 


be traced in the relics of their lan- 


guage, and their places of abode ; 
irom these we may with certainty in- 
fer, that the British Belge were of 
Celtic, and not of Gothic growth. In 
the ancient geography of Ptolemy, we 


meet with a multiplicity of names, si- 


milar both in accent and import, to 
the Cumraig and the Galic, and which 
must have been imposed by their Bel- 
gic ancestors from Gaul. ‘The very 
name itself points out its Celtic deri- 
vation. Belg: signifies, in that lan- 


guage, a contending, wasting, or ra- 


vaging—a name which aptly applies 
to these warlike colonies in other 
times, before they had sunk under the 
unnerving power of Roman luxury 
and tyranny *. Had the Belge been 
of a different race from the Cimmerii, 
how are we to account for that simi- 
larity of names so universally preva- 
lent both in North and South Britain, 
as well as in Ireland? Certainly the 
idiom and orthographical construction 
of no two languages were ever exactly 
similar. Yet shall we not say, that 
there are not,dialects of the same lan- 
guage, in which the fewest var lations 
are to be found? Certainly not; in- 
ternal evidence must confute every 


argument, and the similarity of the 


Celtic and the Galic is quite conclu- 
sive. 

_ Tacitus, who held a considerable 
office in the principality of Belgium, 
and was well acquainted with the 
language and manners. both of the 
Goths and Gauls, despises the absurd 


affectation of the 7reviri, who were 


people of the greatest consequence in 
that country, for presuming to deduce 
their 


* Owen’s Cumb. Dict. 
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their origin from the Germans instead 

of their real ancestors, the Celtiberze 

of Gaul *. 

** Tanquam per hance gloriam (ajt) sanguinis 

** A similitudine et inertia Gullorum sepa- 
rentur.” 

Ile mentions no reat Germans in 
Belgium, except a few wandering 
tribes, incolunt Rhine repant 
ipsum,” * who inhabited the very 
bank itself on the Rhine.”,—That the 


Gothic tongue was ever spoken by a. 


Celtic colony 1s quite an absurd pro- 
position, but which may be easily con- 
troverted from the great paucity of 
Teutonic and Scandiac words to be 
found in their maternal Janguage.— 
Had the Belge spoken that dialect, 
the Cumraig, or Welsh, must have 
been interlarded with innumerable 
phrases and Gothicisms ; as the Cum- 
in the humble 
condition of slaves and dependants 


among their warlike conquerors +. 


We are physically certain that the 
Gothic tribes formed one of the ab- 
original people of ancient Europe, the 
descendants of the Thracians, and in- 


 habited these provinces called Getia 


Moesia, and Dacia ¢, names univer- 
sally given to these warlike hordes, 
by the Roman and Grecian writers of 
that period ||. Mr Pinkerton infers 
from thence, that those colonies, mi- 
grating from Belgium nearly 300 
years before our common era, were 
lineal descendants of these Goths,-the 

‘yro-Goths, and Moeso-Goths, of mo- 
dern times §, and of course that their 
language must have been imposed up- 
on S. Britain long before their an- 
cestors had visited the regions of 
western Europe. ‘Tacitus, in speak- 
ing of the inhabitants in Britain, says, 
that “ they spoke a language nearly 
resembling the Galic].” Had these 
tribes been of Teutonic origin, he 
. ® Moribus Germanorum. 

‘+ Geldas Ninnius Bide, &c. 


+ Well’s Hist. Geog. vol. I. 109. map. 
jj Clarke’s Comment. 77. 


& Mons. de Geb. Prim. Mond. tom, ix. 7. 
Vita Agricole. 


would undoubtedly have said, “ they 
spoke a language nearly allied to the 
German, which would plainly have 
ointed out its Gothic parentage ; but 
if these colonies were of Celtic origin, 
it is of no consequence whether they 
migrated from ys or Gaul, as 
they must have spoken the Cumraig, 
and not the Teutonic tongue. In the 
neral tradition of nations, which is 
seldom to be wholly despised, the 
Goths are represented as inhabitants 
of Germany, and the north-west of 
Europe, after they had driven out the 
Celtic tribes and ssed their an- 
cient habitations *. The time when 
they first over-run these Celiic king- 
doms is not certainly known, bat they 
date their decided superiority over 
them from the era of their invincible 
leader Odin, whose expedition Tor- 
feeus and Mallet place about 70 years 
before Christ +, long after the Cim- 
bric colonies bad been in possession 
of Britain, so that the absolute im- 
possibility of their Gothic origin is 
fully manifested from these historical 


‘sketches. 


From a comparative view of the 
ancient dialects of Britain, we are 
morally certain that the Belge were 
the same as the other Celtic tribes, 
tho’ they must yield in point of priori- 
ty of settlement; and that the whole 
of the British islands were inhabited 
by one and the same people at various 
periods,~ The grand discriminating 
features of the Celtic language’ in its 
original purity, are as follows: It has 
two universal elementary sounds, viz. 
Primary, expressed by the 16 letters 
made use of in the ancient Russian 
dialect, with the addition of the dia- 
gamma: Secondary, or inflections of 


_ the former, as bh, or v, from b, ch, or 


x, from c, dh, or dd, (as in that), 
from db, &c. f. 
| n 


* Mallet’s-Northern Antigq. v. I. chap iv- 

+ Davies’ Celtic Researches, 138. 

+ Astle on the origin and prog. of Writing. 
O‘Conner’s Prelections. 
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In common Welsh and Armorican, v 
is frequently substituted for ch, where 
the initial vowels or syllables are 
made. Primary sounds in composi- 
tion are not only changed into their 
seeondaries, but admit‘also of inflec- 
tions among themselves, and are 
changed in’ conformity to certain rules 
into others of the same organ, as P in- 


to B, C into G, T into D, &c.— 


‘These characters distinguish the Cel- 


tic from the Gothic, and im fact from 
most other languages *. The rites of 
Celtic Druidism may be traced a- 
mong the Etruscans and the Romans. 
In order to give due weight to this 
important subject, we shall, in the 
first place, examine the various posi- 
tions laid down by ancient writers in 
general, with regard to their topogra- 
phy, and then compare the language, 
manners, and customs, of these coun- 
tries said to have been under their do- 
minion. With regard to the first en- 
quiry, Julius Czesar in his Commen- 
taries, a concise and elegant writer, 
is the first authentic delineator of 
their ancient limits and boundaries in 
Enrope. All Gaub (says he) is de- 
vided into thtee parts, one Of which 
is inhabited by the Belge, another by 
the Aquitani, and a third by the Cel- 
te +." This Omnis Gallia compre- 
hended the whole of that country, 
stretching from the Garrone on the 
one hand,.to the Rhone and the Seine 
on the other, from their remote sour- 
ces to their conflux with the ocean f. 
In corroboration of this account, we 
have the authority of Dio. Cass. who 
mentions, that “those people whom 
Cesar conquered were the Celtz §, 
and whens extended along 
‘both sides of the Rhine.” Diodorus 
Siculus also informs us, “ that those 
nations bordering on the Alps and 
Pyrenees as far as Scythia were 


* Celtic Researches. Lihyd’s, &c. 

+ B. G. Lib. I. c. 1. 

+ Vide Cellarius, and D’Anville’s Ancient 
@horographies. 
§ B. G, Lib, XXXITX. ' 
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Celtze, whose dominions extended 
even to the gates of Rome *.”” And 
Polybius adds, that the “ Galli, Ger- 


mani, et magna pars Hispaniz, sunt 


The Gauls, the Germans, 


and a great part of the Spaniards, are 
Celts+. But, with regard to the 
Veneti, the Boil, and the Semnona, 
who are said to have inhabited a part 
of Gaul, and to have been expressly of 
Germanic origin {, this assertion does 
not at all militate against the gene- 
ral supposition that they were Celtz. 
In the first place, is it to be suppos- 
ed that a few insulated tribes should 
have remained in quiet possession of 
their territories in the bosom of a 
great and mighty people, dissimilar 
in manners, language, and customs, 
without being at once annihilated, or 
endeavouring to assimilate them into 
their unbounded communities? “ That 
part of Gaul which the Veneti inha- 
bited was called Britany, or Tractus 
Armoricanus, from whence sprung the 
original colonies who first peopled the 
opposite British shores §.”” They were 
of course Celtic, according to the un- 
erring testimony of a multiplicity. of 
writers, who all agree on this point, 
and deduce the ancient inhabitants 
of Britain immediately from the Ve- 
neti, the Celtic colonists of Gaulish 
Armorice |]. With regard to the 
Semnonz, or rather Senonz, they 
are expressly mentioned, by Livy as 
belonging to those tribes of Celtic 
Gaul who invaded Italy in the reign 
of Tarquin, and who continued in af- 
ter ages to infest the Roman Empire 
Y the name of the Seno-galli.— 
hese Seno-galli settled in the fer- 
tile plains of Lombardy, built the city 
of 


* B. G. Lib. V. c. 9. 

+ Lib. LH. 

+ Vide Edinburgh Review, No. IV. Pin. 
kerton’s Dissertation. 

§ Beda. Hist. Eccl.. Usserii Primordia 
Antiq. p. 1003. 

|| Vide B. G. Lil. TIL. cap, 8. Strabo 
Lib. IV. | 
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of Agendica, now Sens, and left their 
Celtic monuments behind them as me- 
morials of their pristine origin *.— 
The Boi, according to the authority 
of Tacitus, from Cesar, * passed over 
from Gaul into Germany, and took 
possession of that country, denomina- 
ted from them Boiemz (Bohemia), 
whose memories still remain in their 
ancient monuments, though the inha- 
bitants are completely changed +.”— 
Upon the whole, then, we are morally 
certain that the Gauls who invaded 
Italy, colonized Germany, and set- 
tled on the Euxine, were undoubtedly 
of Celtic origin. This the vast num- 
ber of kindred monuments to be found 
all over those countries, together with 
their idiomatic phrases, plainly evince. 


History of the Ancient Monastery of 
Sancr#& Crucis, or Hoty-Roop, 
with its Sepulchral Remains. — 


(Concluded from p. 743.) 


IPUE following exhibits entire the 

‘inscription on Lord Belhaven’s 
monument, some part of which was 
omitted in our last: 


D. O. M. 


Quod reliquum apud nos est, hic 
conditur Roberti Vicecomitis de 
Belhaven, Baronis de Spot et regi 
Carolo, a secretioribus consiliis, et 
inter familiares intimi quipe qui et 
prius Henrico Walliz gratissim, ejusq. 
stabulis preefect, erat. Illo vero fatis 
cedente, fratri Carolo nunc rerum 
potito in queesturam domus adscitus 
est, singulari favoris gradu accept, 
re et honoribus auctus. In juventute 
Nicolae Moravia Abercarniz comarcho 
natz ad octodecem non amplius menses 
unice uxoris in puerperio simvl cum — 

fetu extinct lectissime consortio 
fruebat, (ur) ingravescente senectute ab 


* Vide Tacit. De Moribus Germanorum 
e. XXXIX. Liv. Hist. Lib. V. ch. 34.— 
Cravens Intreduct. Ant. Geog. p. 66, 108, 
+ D. M. G. CXXXIIL 


aulico strepitu (ut morum illic et | 
malorum temporum pertasus) se sub 
trahens in patriam reversus 
Archibaldum et Robertu Duglasios 
Equites auratos primzvi fratris filios, 
terris et bonis, praeter qu testamento 
legavit aqua lance divisis haredee 
scripsit, qui memorize ejus 
gratitudinis suze 
pignus. 
H. M. P. C. 


Ingenium quod literis cultura 
non implevit sagacitate natura 
supplevit 
indolis bonitate et candore nulli 
cessit facile succendi at dum loquimur 
facilius defervescere 
ei in moribus quod wque ab omnibus 
vix acciperetur unicum 
pis 
Fide in Regem Pietate in Patriam 
Officiis in Amicos charitate in 
egenos nulli secundus 
cui in prosperis modus et comitas 
In adversis constantia et magna- 
nimitas ad supremum usque diem 
invaluere 
obiit Edinburgi prid idus Januari 
anno ab incarnatione Messiz 
supra CICL{OCXXXIX° 
zetatis vero 
ultra clymatericum magnum 
tertio. 


TRANSLATED. 

Here are interred the remains of 
Robert Viscount of Belhaven, Baron 
of Spot, and Counsellor to King Char- 
les, and most intimately in favour 


with him; because, he had. 


been most dear to Henry Prince of 
Wales,: and master of his horses.— 


But, he being dead, and Charles his 


brother now reigning, he was made 
Chamberlain to the King’s household, 
and entertained with a singular de- 
gree of favour; and advanced to great. 
honours and wealth. In his. youth, 
he enjoyed the sweet society of Nico- 
las Murray, daughter te the Baron of 
Abercairny, his only wife ; who lived 
with him not above eighteen-months, 
and died in chikl-bed, with her child. 
When grievous old age came upon 


* him (as weary of bad times and cus- 


toms) withdrawing: himself from the 
noise of the court, he returned to bis 
country. 


| 
j 
| 
{ 
| 
| | 
j | | 
| 
| | 


country. He nominated Sir Archibald 
and Sir Robert Douglasses, Baronets, 
sons to his eldest brother, his heirs, 
dividing equally to them all his lands 
and goods, except some legacies ; and 
they erected this monument to his me- 
mory, asa token of their gratitude. 
Nature supplied in him by sagacity, 
what his mind wanted of education. 
Ile was inferior to none in a good 
capacity and candour ; he would soon 
be angry, but as soon ealmed. This 
one thing he had in his life which 
scarcely could be alike acceptable to 
all: For loyalty towards his Prince ; 
Jove to his country; kindness to his 
relations; and charity to the poor; 
he was singular. In prosperity, he was 
meek and moderate ; in adversity his 
constancy and magnanimity prevailed 
to his very end. He died at Edin- 
burgh, the 14th day of January, and 
from the incarnation of the Messiah 
1639; and of his age 66, being the 
third year above his great climacteric. 
Among the monuments in the 
chancel, that in memory of the wife 
of Sir Robert Douglas (Lord Bel- 
haven) merits particular notice. ‘The 
Lady, who died in 1612, is but a se- 
condary figure, and placed kneeling 
behind her bushand, dressed in a vast 
distended hood. Before her is her 
husband, in an easy attitude, reclined, 
and resting on his right arm, the other 
hand on his sword, He is represent- 
ed in armour, with a robe over it.— 
On his head is a fillet, with a bead 
round the edge; a motto on his arms, 
“ Toujours sans tache.” The sculp- 
tor has great merit in the figure *.” 
Engravings of their effigies may be 
seen Pinkerton’s Iconograpbia 
Bedsion ; and the epitaph upon her 
Ladyship’s tomb, in the most hyperbo- 
lical strain of eulogy, has-been printed 
in the second volume of the new edition 


Wee of Stow’s London, and also in Wood"’s 
edition of the ot Scotland. 
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Proceeding along the north side of 
the Abbey, over a pavement rich in 
Saxon character and armorial bear- 
ing (tho’ now miserably dilapidated), 
the tombs of those who had formerly 
been deposited within this consecrated 
bound, we come to one a little from 
the vestry door, supposed to have be- 
longed to Sir George Sterline of Keir, 
and to have been placed there over 
the remains of his beloved Lady, Mar- 
garet Scott, sister to W alter Scott, 
first Earl of Buccleugh, and her in- 
fant daughter, A.D. i608, inscribed 
as under :— 


D. O. M. 


Here lyeth Dame Margaret Ross, 
daughter to James Lord Ross; and 
Dame Margaret Scott, daughter of 
Waiter Lord Buccleugh, and sister to 
Valter Scott *, Karl of Buccleugh.— 
She was married to Sir George Ster- 
line of Keir, Knight, and Chief of his 
name ; and having lived a pattern and 
paragon for piety and debonaritie, 
beyond her sex and age, when she had 
accomplished 17 yheres, she was cal- 
led from this transitory life to that 
eternal, 10. March MDCX XXIII. 

She 


* Vide Pennant’s London, p 202. The 


e | New View of London, 11. 402. 
November 1816. 


* Either Monteith, ofthe editor of Doug- 
lass’s Peerage, must be completely mis- 
taken. In the latter work it is expressly 
mentioned, that Lady Margarct Scott was 
relict of James Lord Ross, who died A.D. 
1633; married, secondly, Alex. Sixth Karl 
of Eglintoune, and died October 1651.”—~ 
Vol. p. 252. 

' There is undoubtedly a strange miscon- 
ception with regard to this Lady; had she 
never existed, had such a connection never 
taken place, is it possible that Monteith 
would have fabricated an absurdity, and, 
for no end that we can see, presented us with 
the above tomb and inscription ?—the very 
idea carries its own refutation along with it ; 
and I am almost certain that such a stone 
does exist, as something similar to the de- 
coration supposed to have been upon Sir 
John's monument, may (though faintly) be 
traced upon one of these longitudinal stones 
which intersect the north-east passage, It 
were to be wished that thie Gispyted point 
could be fully ascertained, to correct either 
Douglas or Monteith, 


5 
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She left behind her only one daughter, 
Margaret, who, in her pure innocen- 
cy, soon followed her mother, the 11th 
day of May thereafter, when she had 
been 12 months shewn to this world : 
and here lyeth near unto her interred, 
D. Georgius Sterline, de Keir, 
Eques auratus; Familie Princeps, 
Conjugi dulcissime poni curevit, 
MDCXXXIII. 
At each corner below, five roses, 
two and two, and one in the centre, 
with a scroll above, bearing over each 
compartment the following words :— 
** Mors Sentibus Acquat.”” 
_ And below is the following inserip- 
tion 
Though Marble, Porphiric, and mourning 
Touch, 


May praise these spoils, yet can they not 
so much ; 


For beauty lost, and fame, this stone doth 
close 


One, earth’s delight, heav’n’s care, a spot- 
less Ftose. 


And should’st thou, reader, but vouchsafe 
a tear 

Upon it, other flowers shall soon appear ; 

Sad Violets and Hyacinths, which grow, 

With marks of grief a public loss to shew. 


The intermediate stones seem to 
have been placed over the graves of 
the more opulent citizens of the burgh 
of Canongate, who were formerly ac- 
castomed to be interred in this place 
during the reign of episcopacy in Scot- 
land. | 

At the foot of the remaining co- 
lumn in this direction, we meet with 
the tomb of James Douglas, Lord 
Carlisle, and Torthorwald, and his 
spouse Agnes Carlisle, heiress of that 


iik™. His Lordship was killed in an 


afiray on the streets of Edinburgh, 


“ The lineal descendant and representa- 
tive of thie once illustrious family is said to 
be Mr Carlyle, Advocate in Edinburgh.— 
“he domains are now in the possession of 
the Marquis of Queensberry. Note by the 
Reverend H. Duncan ‘of Ruthwald, to the 
description of the Ancient Tower of Torthe 
orweld, inserted in the Dumfries and Gallo- 
way Couriers, for Jan. 1818. From a MS, 
Hist. of the Ant. of Dumfriesshire. 


the 14th day of July: 1680, in the 
48th year of his age. Under the in. 
scription is enthased upon an antique 
shield, the paternal arms of the House 
of Douglass, quartered with those of 
the noble familyof Carlisle and Torth- 


orwald, viz. beneath a Chief charged | 


with three pellets, a saltier proper, 
the crest resembling a rose, but which 
undoubtedly is a star of the first or- 
ders. 

A little to the north-east is erected 
a very handsome monument to the 
memory of George Wiseheart, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Edinburgh; his arms 
are finely cut over the top of an arch- 
ed recess, the whole of beautiful black 
marble—viz. on a shield a Bishop’s 
mitre, with a pastoral staff and cross- 
floree saltier ways: beneath is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 
Hic recubat celebris Doctor Sophocurdius 

alter 


Entheus ille xaediev Agricola 
Orator fervore pio facundior olim, 


-Doctiloquus rapiens pectora dura modis 


Ternus ut Antistes Wéischeart ita ternus 
Edinen, 

Candoris columen nobile semper idem 

Plus octogenis hic Gens Sophocurdia lustris 

Summis hie metris claruit atque Tholis: 

Dum Cancellarius Regni Sophocurdius idem 

Prassul erat Fani Regule Sxncle tui 

Atq. ubi pro regno ad Norham contendit 
avito, 

Brussius indomita mente manu que potens, 

Glasgous Robertus erat Sophocurdius alter, 

Pro patria qui se fortiter opposuit, 

Nec pacis studii Gulielmo animisve Roberto 

Agricola inferior cetera forte prior, 

Excelsus sine fastu animus sine fraude be- 
nignus, 

Largus opis miseris; intemerata fides; 

Althea rara fides Constantia rara que nullis, 

iuxpugnata, licet mille petita malis, 

InRegem, obsequii exemplar civisque fidelis; 

Antiquam venerans, cum probitate fidem 

Omnibus exutum ter quem _ proscriptic, 
Carcer 

Exilium, lustris non domuere tribus 

Ast Reduce Carolo plaudent ubi regna se- 
cundo, 

Doctori Wiseheart insula plaudit ovans, 

Olim ubi captivus squalenteque Carcere 

Annos per ternos presul Honoris obit, 

Vexit olympiades ter quinas Nectoris annos 

Vovit Edina obitum Scotia moesta dolet, 

Gestaque 


§ 

4 

4 
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Gestaque Montrosei Latio celebratu Co- 
thurno, 

Quantula (proh) tanti sunt Monumenta 
viret. 


Another famous Doctor Wiseheart here, 
Divine George Wiseheart lyes, as may ap- 
rT; 

with eloquence and zeal, 

Whcereby on hardest hearts he did prevail. 

Three Wisehearts, Bishops, so the third 
was he, 

When Bishop of fair Edinburgh’s diocie ; 

Candour in him was noble, free of stain ; 

In cases all the same he did remain. 

Above four hundred years great Wiseheart’s 
name, 

For honours has pure and untainted fame ; 

While one there of both purse and mitre 
bore, 

Chanclar and Bishop near St Andrew’s Choir. 

And when brave Bruce did for his nation 


plead’ 
At Norham, with undaunted hand and 
4 head, 
Then Robert Wiseheart sat in Glasgow's 
chair, 


With courage for his country singular ; 

To these Great George was not inferior, 

In peace and war elsewhere superior. 

High, without pride, his bounty had no 
guile ; 

His charity tothe poor nought could defile ; 

liis loyalty untainted ; faith most rare; 

Athenian faith was constant every where; 

And tho’ an thousand evils did controul, 

None could o’ercome his high and lofty 
soul, 

To king and ceuntry he was faithful still. 


‘Thrice spoil’d and banish’d for full fifteen 
years, 
| His mind unshaken, cheerful still he bears, 
| Deadly proscription, nor the nasty gaol, 
Could not disturb his great seraphic soul. 
But, when the nations, King Charles the 

2nd. blest, 
| On his return, from sad exile to rest ; 7 
= ‘They then received great Doctor Wiseheart: 
He 


Be Was welcome made by church and laity. 
» And, where he had been long in prison 
sore, 
| He nine years bishop did them good there- 
q fore. 
At length he died in honour; where his 
head 
=) To much hard usage was accustomed. 
He liv’d *bove seventy years, and Kdinburgh 
town 
J Wish'd him old Nestor’s age in great re- 
nown 
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Yea, Scetland sad with grief, condoled his 
fall, 

And to his merits gave just funeral ; 

Mortrose’s Acts, in Latin, forth he drew ; 

Of One so great, ah! monuments so few ! 


Bishop Wiseheart was descended 
from the family of Logie, in Angus ; 


he was first ordained Minister at 


North Leith, and deposed A.D. 1638, 


for refusing to take the covenanted 
oath of reformation. Several articles 
of corvespondence having been detect- 
ed between him and the royalists, he 
was frequently plundered of his goods, 
and reduced to the greatest hardships, 
being thrown into one of the most 
abominable cells in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, called the Hole. 
On his delivery from this cruel per- 
secution, he went beyond seas, and 
accompanied the gallant Marquis of 
Montrose, in quality of his chaplain. 
A fter the fall of his illustrious patron, 
he was appointed chaplain to Eliza- 
heth Queen of Bohemia, and sister to 
Charles 1. of England, with whom 
he came over to this country, A.D. 

1660, to visit her royal nephew | Char- 
les LI. after his happy restoration.— 
Shortly after this Mr Wiseheart had 
the Rectory of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
conferred upon him, where he was 
held in great veneration for his un- 
shaken fidelity. On the restoration 
of episcopacy in Scotland, he was pre- 
ferred to the See of Edinburgh, into 
which he was consecrated June 1662, 
at St Andrew’s, where he continued 
till his death, A.D. 1671 * 

This reverend prelate was a person 
of a very pious and benevolent dispo- 
sition, and having been himself a pri- 
soner, is reported every day at dinner 
to have sent off the first mess after 


blessing to those unfortunate victims 


of bigotry and tyranny. 
He wrote the History of the War 


_ yn Scotland, under the conduct of the 


qetant Marquis of Montrose, in ele- 


gant 


* Keith's Cat. 36. Spot. Hist. 
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gant Latin, under the title of “ J. G. 
De rebus auspiciis serenissimi et po- 
tentissimi Caroli, Dei gratia Mayne 
Britannix Regis et cet. Sub imperii 
illustrissimi Jacobi Montis romasum 
Marchionis Comitis de Kincardin, 


.&c, Supremi Scotize gubernatoris, 


Anno MDCX LIV. et duobus sequen- 


tibus preclare gestis Commentarius 


Interprete A..S.” 
Pars Secunda de ejusdam March- 


honis rebus gestis ab Anno MDCXLVII. 


ad MDCL, *. 

~ On the east side of Bishop Wise- 
heart’s monument, a small neat ceno- 
taph, with pillars of the Corinthian 
order, is placed to perpetuate the me- 
mory of George 14th, Earl of Suth- 
erland. On the top are placed the 


paternal arms of this illustrious house, . 


“quartered with the various noble fa- 
milies to which they are allied, viz. 


’ Gules, three stars within a border, or 


charged with a double tressure, flower- 
ed dnd counter-flowered, (as a mark 
of the royal descent “of the family 
from King Robert I.) crest, a cat 
sejant-proper ; on the other depart- 


ment of the shield, quarterly first and 
fourth; barry of eight, argent and J 


gules, surmounted by a cross-floree, 
2d and 4d; azure three laurel leaves 
erect, crest, a Wolf Passant ; motto, 
Trangas non Flectes.””’ On the pil- 
lars are placed, within circles of rais- 
ed work, the coronets of several of 


the nobility of Scotland, from whom > 


they deduce their maternal lineage, 
particularly, Gordon, Perth, Elphin- 
stone, and Eglintoune. 

Here are also deposited the re- 
mains of William, 17th Earl of Suth- 
erland, and his amiable Countess 
Mary, daughter of William Maxwell, 
Esq. of Prestoun, Kirkcudbright.— 
They were an ornament to the age 
and country in which they lived, and 
in death were universally lamented. 
—The circumstances attending the 
death of this renowned couple weve 


as 


* M.S. In Bibl: Senats Coleg. 


peculiarly affecting. The loss of their 
eldest daughter made so deep an im- 
pression upon their spirits, that they 
visited Bath in hopes amusement 
would ameliorate their distress.— 
After a few weeks residence, his 
Lordship fevered and died, June 16th 
1766, just as he had completed his 
3ist year ; and the Countess, June }, 
1766, in her 26th year, sixteen days 
before the Earl fell a victim to his 
disorder *, The exalted station in 
which these illustrious persona 

were placed received an additional 
lustre from those glories reflected 
from a virtuous and an angelic purity 
of mind, which beamed as a panoply 
of greatness around them, and shed 
a more than mortal radiance over the 


spot where their consecrated ashes're- 


pose. 


Particulars of BONAPARTE’S conduct 
during the Battle of WATERLOO. 
Collected from the Report of his 

Guide, by Sin Joun Sinciair. 


B. De Coster, when examined. 
* regarding the battle of Waterloo, 
on the 8th of January 1816, was 
aged about fifty-three ; he was born 
in the village of Corbeck-loo, near 
Louvaine, and had inhabited the 
Walloon country for 33 years ; he is 
of a robust, florid coniplexion ; he is 
intelligent, and there is great appear- 
ance of truth in the answers he makes 
to the questions put to him ; he un- 
derstands French very: well, and ex- 
presses his ideas with great facility. 

Before the invasion of Napoleon, 
De Coster occupied a small ale-house 


(cabaret) with about six aeres of 


land. Upon the approach of the 
French army, on the 17th June, he 
retired with his family, consisting 

his wife and seven children, into the 


wood of the Abbey Ad’ywier, where 
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six o’clock on Sunday morning he 
went to church, and from thence to 
his brother’s house, who lived at 
Planchenoit. He met there with 
three French generals, who inquired 
of him, if he had lived in the country 
a long time, and if he was well ac- 
oa with the neighbourhood ?— 

pon his answering in the affirmative, 
one of them’ sent him to Bonaparte 


with a letter, and accompanied by a 


servant. 
Bonaparte had slept on the 17th of 


- June in a farm-house called Chaillou, 


and left it at six next morning. De 
Coster found him at a farm-house 
named Rossum, where he ( De Coster) 
arrived at eight, A. M. and was im- 
mediately presented to Bonaparte, 
who was standing in a room about 20 
feet by 16, in the midst of a great 
number of Officers of his staff. Bona- 
parte asked him, if he was well ac- 
ap with the local situation of 
e country, and if he would be his 
guide? De Coster having answered 
him satisfactorily, Bonaparte told him 
that he would accompany him, add- 
ing, * Speak frankly to me, my friend, 
as if you were with your children.” 
The farm-house of Rossum is near 
La Belle-Alliance. Bonaparte re- 
mained there till near mid-day.— 
During the whole time De Coster 
was closely watched in the farm-yard 
by one of the garde, who, whilst 
walking with him, informed him of 
the force of the French army, and 
told him, that upon passing the fron- 
tiers, they had a force of 150,000 
men, of which 25,000 were cavalry, 
among which were 9000 cuirassiers. 
This soldier praised much the bravery 
displayed by the English at Quatre- 
Bras. He particularly admired the 
sang froid of the Scotch Highlanders, 
who, he said, in his military style, 
“ne bougeotent que lors qu'on leur 
mettait la baionette au derriere.” 
During this time Bonaparte had 
De Coster called three different times, 
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he passed the night, (Saturday). At 


to obtain information as to the maps 
of the country, which he was constant- 
ly consulting. He questioned him 
chiefly upon the distance of several 
towns of Brabant from the field of 
battle, and made bim explain those he 
had seen in his youth, De Coster 
named fourteen, which appeared to 
please Bonaparte; he seemed very 
much satisfied to find De Coster was 
Flemish, and that he spoke that lan- 
guage, and the Walleon. He ad- 
vised him, above all, to give only 
authentic information, and to make 
no answer regarding any particular 
of which he was uncertain, merely 
shrugging up his shoulders. He 
repeated often these instructions, 
adding, * that if he (Bonaparte) suc- 
ceeded, his recompence should be a 
hundred times greater than he could 
imagine.” He dispensed with every 
particular mark of respect, telling 
him, that instead of taking off his cap, 


he need only put his hand to his fore- 


head. 

At mid-day Bonaparte went out 
with his staff, and placed himself upon 
a bank on the side of the road, which 
commanded a view of the field of bat- 
tle. Shortly afterwards, intelligence 
arrived, that the attack upon the 
farm and chateau of Hugomont, which 
had commenced at eleven o’clock, 
was unsuccessful. 

At one, the battle became general ; 
Bonaparte remained in his first sta- 
tion with his staff until five: he was 
on foot, and constantly walked back- 
wards and forwards, sometimes with 
his arms crossed, but chiefly behind 
his back, with his thumbs in the poc- 
kets of a slate-coloured great-coat ; 
he had his eyes fixed upon the battle, 
and pulled out his watch and snuff- 
box alternately. De Coster, who 
was on horseback near him, frequent- 
ly observed his watch: Bonaparte 
understanding that De Coster took 
snuff, and had none, gave him several 
pinches. 


When he-fownd that bis attempts 
te 


| 
{ 
‘ 
e 


~advance, he placed himse 
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to force the position of the chateau 
of Hugomont had been made in vain, 
he took a horse, left the farm of 
Rossum at 5 P.M. and riding fore- 
most, halted opposite De Coster’s 
house, about 100 yards from La 
Belle- Alliance. He remained here 
until 7. At this moment he, by means 
of a telescope, first perceived the 
Prussians advance, and conimunica- 
ted it to an aide-de-camp, who, upon 
directing a spying glass to that quar- 
ter, saw them also. Some moments 
after, an oflicer came to announce 
that Bulow’s corps approached.— 
Bonaparte replied, that be knew it 
well, and gave orders for his guard to 
attack the centre of the English 
army; and riding at full gallop, in 

iF with his 
staff, ina hollow made by the road, 
half way between La Belle-Alliance 
and La Have Sainte. This was his 
third and last position. 

Bonaparte and his suite ran great 
risks to reach this hollow, a bullet 
struck the pommel of the saddle of 
one of his officers, without touching 
him or his horse. Bonaparte con- 
tented himself by coolly observing, 
** that they must remain in thisravin.” 

Here, there was on each side of 
the road a battery, and perceiving 
that one of the cannons in the left 
battery did not fire well, he dismount- 
ed, ascended the height of the road, 
advanced to the third piece, and rec- 
tified the error, whilst the bullets 
were hissing around him. 

Whilst in: this ition, he saw 
eight battalions of his old guard, to 
whom he had given orders to force 
the centre of the English army, ad- 
vancing upon, La Haye Sainte.— 
Three of these battalions were anni- 
hilated in his sight, whilst marching 
along the road, by the English batter- 
ies. The French, however, made 
themselves masters of the farm-house, 
the Hanoverians who occupied: it 
having been obliged to abandon it 
for want of ammunition. 


To support the foot guards, (gardes 
a med) Bonaparte made his horse 
guards, composed of eight or nine 
regiments, to advance; he waited the 
result of this charge with the greatest 
anxiety, but he saw the flower of his 
army destroyed in an instant, whilst 
ascending the height on which La 
Haye Sainte is situated. This was 
his jast trial; for on seeing his old 
guard destroyed, he lost all hope, and 
on turning fowards his officers, he 
said to General Bertrand, “ a present 
c'est fini, sauvons nous.”” (It is now 
finished, let us save ourselves), 

It was half-past eight o’clock, 
without taking any steps, or giving 
any orders, and thinking of nothing 
but how to avoid the Prussians, he, 


accompanied by his stafl, rode off at 


full gallop to Genappe, only in pass- 
ing by a battery of 14 guns, that was 
near the Observatory, he ordered, 
that, before they abandoned it to the 
enemy, they should fire 14 rounds. 

When he arrived at Genappe, it 
was half past nine o’clock, P. M.— 
The only street which forms this vil- 
lage was so encumbered with cais- 
sons and cannons, that it required an 
entire, hour to pass them, alongside 
the houses; all the inhabitants had 
forsaken their dwellings. ‘There was 
no other road to take, because the 
Prussians occupied the left, and there 
was no other bridge but that of Ge- 
nappe, by which to pass the river that 
flowed there. 

From Genappe he advanced to- 
wards Quatre-Bras, hastening his 
pace, always afraid that the Prussians 
would overtake him. He was more 
tranquil when he had passed this last 
place; and at Gossely, he even dis- 
mounted, and walked the remainder 
of the road to Charleroy (about one 
league). He traversed Charleroy on. 
horseback, between two and three 
o’clock in the morning, but did not 
stop till he. had reached a meadow 
called Marcenelle, at the other end 
of the town. There they made a 

large 
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large fire, and brought him two glass- 
es and two bottles of wine, which he 
drank with his officers. He took no 
other nourishment. They spread 
upon the ground a sack of oats, 
which his horses ate, bridled. At a 
quarter before five o’clock, after hav- 
ing taken another guide, (to whom 
he gave the horse that had served 
De Coster), he remounted, made a 
slight bow to De Coster, and rode 
off. General Bertrand gave De Ces- 
ter, for his services, a single Napo- 
leon, and disappeared, as also the 
whole stafl, leaving De Coster alone, 
who was obliged to return home on 
foot: 

During the whole time that he was 
with Bonaparte, he was not maltreat- 
ed, except on their retreat, when on 
their arrival at Quatre-Bras, one of 
the officers, finding that a second 
guide which they had with them had 
escaped, tied the bridle of De Cester’s 
horse to his own saddle, as a precau- 
tionary measure. 

From the moment Bonaparte be- 
gan to retreat, until his arrival in the 
meadow of Marcenelle, he did not 
stop, and he hardly spoke to any one. 
He had taken no nourishment from 
the time he left the farm-house of 
Rossum, and De Coster even thinks 
he had taken nothing from six in the 
morning. 

The dangers of the battle did not 
appear to affect him. De Coster, 
who was greatly agitated through 
fear, lowered his head frequently on 
the neck of his horse, to avoid the 
balls which hissed over his head.— 
Bonaparte appeared displeased at it, 
and told -him, that those motions 
made his officers believe that he was 
wounded, adding that he would not 
escape the balls more by stooping. 
than by holding himself upright: 

During the battle, he often render- 
ed justice to the opposing army; he 
greatly praised the Scotch Greys, and 
expressed much regret to see them 
suffer so severely, when they ma- 


neeuvred so well, and wielded their 
swords so dexterously. 


Until half-past five Pp. M. he had 


the greatest hope of success, and re- 


peated every moment, “all goes well.” 
His Generals. entertained the same 
hope. He was perfectly calm, and 
shewed much sang froid during the 
action, without appearing out of hu- 


and always with 


much mildness to his officers, 

He was never in danger of being 
taken prisoner, having with him, 
even in the third station, where he 
was nearest to the enemy, twelve 
pieces of cannon, and three thousand 
grenadiers of his guard. 

He made no use of the observato- 
ry which had been constructed, six 
weeks before the battle, by the en- 
gineers of Holland. 

In his flight he frequently received 
news from the army, by officers who 
came up with him in their escape 
from the pursuit of the Allies. 

The house of De Coster, having 
served as a divouac for the French, 
they burnt all the doors, windows, and 
wood that they could find. The 

yent that he paid was 100 francs, or 
30 &4sterling. The proprietor, 
after having repaired it, has let it to 
another person for 125 francs. De 
Coster lives at present at a hamlet 
called Joli-Bois, situated upon the 
cause-way between Waterloo and 
Mount St. Jean. 

This marrative was drawn up on 
the 8th of January, 1816, at Water- 
loo, in the public house called Jean 
De Nivelles, from his answers to the 
questions put to him. It was read 
over to him the next day, and cor- 
rected according to his observations. 
_N.B. A General Officer in the 
British service, whe saw this account, 
says, that De Coster’s narrative as to 
time, seems to him, perfectly correct ; 
and that his statement of the differ. 
ent places where Bonaparte was du- 
ring the action, perfectly accords with 
what was told him by a French 

General, 
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General, who had accompanied Na- 
poleon on that day. i Ge 


Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the Education of the lower 
Orders. (Mr BrouGcuam, chatr- 


WY OUR Committee have examined a 
great body of evidence, which 

has been reported, and ordered to be 
printed, respecting the state of educa- 
tion among the lower orders in the 
metropolis ; and they haye found rea- 
son to conclude, that a very large 
number of poor children are wholly 
without the means of instruction, al- 
though their parents appear to be ge- 
nerally very: desirous of obtaining 
that advantage for them. 3 
Your Committee have also observ- 
ed, with much satisfaction, the high- 
ly beneficial effects produced upon all 


those parts of the population which, | 


assisted in whole or in part by va- 
rious charitable institution’, have en- 
joyed the benefits of education. 

Your Committee have not had time 
this session fully to report their opi- 
nion upon the different branches of 
their inquiry, but they feel persua- 
ded that the greatest advantages 
would result to this country from Par- 
liament taking proper measures, in 
‘concurrence with the prevailing dis- 
position in the community, for supply- 
ing the deficiency of the means of in- 
struction which exists at present, and 
for extending this blessing to the poor 
of all descriptions. 

Although your Committee have not 
been instructed to examine the state 


of education beyond the metropolis, 


they have, in addition to what has ap- 
peared in evidence, received commu- 
nications, which show the necessity 
of Parliament as speedily as possible 
instituting an inquiry into the manage- 


ment of charitable donations. and 


other funds for the instruction of the 
poor of this country, and into the 
state of their education generally, es- 


pecially in the towns: and your 


Committee are of opinion, that the 
most effectual as well as least expen- 
sive mode.of conducting such an in- 
quiry, would be by means of a Par- 
hamentary commission. 

Mr Thomas Augustine Finnegan. 

What are you ?— Master of the St. 
Giles’s Irisli free schools in George- 
street. 

From your intercourse with the in- 
habitants of St. Giles’s, can yon 
speak to the state of the education and 


the situation of the lower orders ge-- 


nerally ?—I have taken a survey of 
the neighbourhood, and I have ascer- 
tained that there are upwards of 
6,000 poor Irish in that neighbour- 
hood, in the district of St. Giles’s, in- 
cluding the parts of Bloomsbury that 
are connected with it. 

Have you any means of informing 
the Committee how many children 
there are ?—Nearly 3,000. 

In what state are those children 
generally as to education ?—Entire- 
Jy ignorant, and destituie of any infor- 
mation whatever, unless those that 


are in schools at present. 


In what state are they with respect 
to their morals ?—Most depraved ; 
they are exposed to every species of 
vice with which the streets abound ; 
they generally associate with gangs 
of pickpockets ; they are to be found 
in every quarter of the town, and par- 
ticularly that quarter. 

Do those children belong to la- 
bourers in very poor circumstances ? 
— Generally. | 

Are the morals of the parents 


themselves very dissolute >—Very 


dissolute, generally ; on Sundays par- 
ticularly they take their children 
with them to public-houses, and the 
children witness the -scenes of. riot 
and sanguinary conflict that bappen 

among the parents in the streets. 
Is the whole Sunday. spent in those 
public- 
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public-houses ?>—Entirely so; while 
they have a farthing left of their 
week’s wages, they spend it in those 
public-houses, and the children are 
left to the parish, for food, during 
the rest of the week. 

You have stated, that you had room 
for 300 children, in your schoo!, and 
that only 200 attended ; how do you 
account for your establishment not 
being full?—From the most unpre- 
cedented opposition, by the Reman 
Catholic clergy, to the teaching the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Js this opposition of late ?—It has 
been ever since the commencement 3; 
as soon as the pian and design of the 
schools were made known, their op- 
position immediately commenced: one 
of the priests entered the school-room, 
and demanded permission to teach the 
Roman Catholic catechism in the 
school ; this was objected to: the 
Sunday following, he preached against 
the schools, addressing a Roman Ca- 
tholic congregation; and the eflect 
of the sermon was, the windows of the 
school-house were broken, my wife 
and I pelted with mud, and a few 
days after my child so beaten as to 
hecome a cripple, and is so to this day: 
the usual epithet whereby we are de- 
signated, is, ‘¢ The Protestant Bible 
School,” as a term of reproach. 

Has your number fallen off since 
that time ?—At the time, the.number 
decreased from 230 to 38 for one 
week ; but the week following, the 
parents, satisfied with the mode of 
instruction, sent their ehildren again ; 
and in the course of six weeks our 
full number was completed, and it has 
continued at an average ever since. 
The violence of the priests is incessant, 
they go from room toroom, endeavour- 
ing to persuade the parents not to 
send their children; and I endeavour 
to point out to the parents the advan- 
tages arising from a moral education, 
considering there can be no true reli- 
gion that is not founded in the princi- 
ples inculeated from the Bible. 
November 1816. 


What wages do those poor Irish in 
St. Giles’s earn a-day ?—-Some of 
them have only two shillings a-day ; 
but very few exceed three. 

What do they work at ?—Gener- 
ally they work at labouring work, as 
paviors’ Jabourers, plasterers’ and 
bricklayers’ labourers; 1 know very 
few indeed have more than three 
shillings a-day. 

What do the wives employ them- 
selves in?~—The greater part of them, 
in tle morning, carry loads from 
Covent-garden, and other markets, 
for what they can get. 


The Rev. Tindall Thompson Walmsley, 


You are Secretary to the National 
Society ?—I am; and have been so 
nearly from its commencement, except 
about a couple of months. 

Can you tell the Committee how 
much money you have received front 
your commencement ?—From the es- 
tablishment of the Society in 1811, 
to the beginning of June 1815, the 
whole sum was rather more than 
£.24,000, the greater part of which 
had then been applied in the erection 
and enlargement of buildings for 
schools ; since that time we have re- 
ceived an additional £.6000 in conse- 
quence of a strong appeal made to 
the public on the exhausted state of 
our resources, 

How many schools have you con- 
tributed towards the erection or ex- 
tension of -—Up to June 1815, a 
hundred and twenty-two schools have 
heen erected or enlarged by the par- 
tial assistance of the National Society, 
iw sums from 2.15 to £.500 3 con- 
siderable supplies of elementary books 
have been furnished; 336 masters, 
and 86 mistresses, have been trained 
in the principles and practice of the 
National system, and are now, with 
few exceptions, conducting important 
schools in town and country ; whilst 
a succession of masters has also been 
kept in constant pay dt the Central 
School, for the purpoze of being sent out 

where- 
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wherever their services were required 
for the formation of new, or the regu- 
. lations of old, establishments ; and, 
lastly, besides that great number of 
children who have already quitted 
the different national schools after 
having received a competent share of 
instruction, more than a hundred 
thousand children are actually retura- 
ed to the Committee, as at this time 
under a course of education in 570 
schools, formerly united to the Na- 
tional Society, Since that period, I 
should think about 140 schools have 
been united, in addition to that 570. 


Schools in London united to the Na- 
tional Society. 
Fitted for. Attended 

National School, Bald- by. 

win’s,Gardens - 1000 800 
Westminster ditto - 1000 670 
Three city of London 

Auxiliary schools - 900 711 
St. Saviour’s in the Bo- 

rough - - 113.118 
Bedford girls schools - 100 100 
St. Martin’s-in-the-fields 500 500 
Mary-le-Bone - 540 540 
St. Dunstan’s, west, sun- 

day school - 100 100 
Bishopsgate, daily and 
~ Sunday - 280 280 
St. George the Martyr (not known) 
Offerty school, St. James’s 
Whitechapel parochial 200° 200 
Whitechapel (Society) 1000 564 


Gower’s Walk - 260 - 260 
Mile-End Old Town 360 360 
Ratcliffe (not known) 65 


Limehonse National 860 360 
Ditto Charity - 350 350 
Hackney Charity school $50 350 
—— School of Industry 58 58 
Stamford Hill school 50 50 
St. John’sChapel do. 90 90 
Farringdon ward within, 
about “ 100 100 
Aldgate ward school - 180 130 
Bishopsgate charity school, : 
which the governors think 
ofeniarging - 100 100 
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What prevents them from educat- 
ing more ?—~Want of space. 

Is there any indisposition on the 
part of the parents to send their chil- 


dren believe not: as far as my | 


experience goes, there is a great de- 
sire to send them, even among the 
lowest orders. With the permission 
of the Committee, I would mention an 
anecdote: An old Irish barrow-wo- 
man, with a pipe in ber mouth, came 
into the girls’ school one day, and 
said to the mistress, ** Good madam, 
God Almighty has got a place for 
you in Heaven, for your kindness to 
my child.” 

Do you perceive any difficulty on 
the part of the parents in sending 
their children to school, in conse- 

uence of the naked state of some of 
them ?——No, we require nothing else 
but clean face and hands. 

Is there any difficulty on the part 
of the parents sending them, for want 
of clothes ?—I helieve there is ; they 
feel some reluctance to send them, 
which the gentlemen of the school 
endeavour to overrule. ‘ 

How many can one master superin- 
tend, according to your system ?—I 
conceive I do not exaggerate when I 
say one thousand. 

- What would be the expense ?— 
The room being given, the expenses 
are, salary to the master, and the ex- 
pense of books, which, I hope I shall 


be able to prove to the satisfaction of 


the Committee, is a mere trifle ; say 


L.80 a-year. 
What would be the expense of 
such a room, to build it?—That must 
depend much upon the materials.— 
The quantity of space we consider 
necessary for a child is six square 
feet; some people say seven, but we 
think six sufficient, allowing for ab- 
sentees; so that a room 30 feet by 20 
will hold 100 children. ; 
According to the plan of the Na- 
tional Society, what is the expense of 
books for fifty hoys?—The total ex- 
pense of boeks for fifty 1S 
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Llu Soll, amounting to less than 


sixpence for each child; but as, un- 


der good management, each of the 


tracts comprehended in this calcula- 


tion will serve six children in succes- 
sion, the real expense for books, for 
suitable instruction in reading, and in 
the first radiments of religion, will not 
be more than one penny for each child. 

What is the expense of slates and 
pencils for the same number ?—Not 
more than twopence halfpenny a child. 

Can you give the Committee an es- 
timate of the expenses of teaching 
500 children ?—The room being given, 
1 conceive four shillings and two- 

nce a-head abundantly sufficient. 

What is the longest time that you 
take a boy for education ?—We ad- 
mit them at seven years old, and _ 
may remain till they are fourteen ; 
should conceive two years abundantly 
sufficient for any boy. 

What is the time it takes to edu- 
cate a master?—If a man be active, 
about six weeks or two months. 

How many masters have you sent 
out during the last twelvemonth ?— 
Masters sent out to arrange schools, 
49; boys ditto, 18; mistresses, 33 ; 
girls, 16; masters received from the 
country for instruction, 50 ; mistress- 


es, 41. 


Hints on the Preservation of Grain. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
GENCE national benefits of incalcu- 
lable magnitude may result from 
ascertaining a cheap and effectual 
process for the preservation of grain, 
each fact or suggestion that can help 


to elucidate the subject ought to be 


made known to the public by every 
possible channel, that all who can 
furnish information, or offer even a 
rational theory, may be induced to 
contribute their aid in maturing the 


| system. The manufacturing interests 
| are so intimately connected with the 


agricultural, that to promote exten- 
sive and successful husbandry is to 
ensure the best demand for all the 
products of ingenuity. In difficult 


times, whatever holds out a plausible | 


project for relief, or excites attention 
to the inherent faculties by which hu- 
man beings are enabled to sustain 
and to surmount calamity, must tend 
toallay discontent. With these views 
the subjoined paragraphs have been 
circulated ; for it cannot be doubted, 
that the discouragements to agrieul- 
ture, arising from the importation of 
foreign grain, never had existed, were 
the growers acquainted with means 
for reserving their corn to be sold in 
open market. ‘The risk of its spoiling 
on their hands compels them to dis- 

se of it to monopolizers, who keep 
it in a slovenly manner, exposed to 
the depredations of rats, mice, and 
weevils. At a moderate computation, 
a fifth part of the grain laid up in 
granaries is devoured, or so corrupted, 
as frequently to impair the health of 
consumers. Humanity loudly enforces 


the prudential motives that recommend _ 


experiments towards fixing the nutri- 
tive qualities of grain. While stores 
yet remain in Great Britain, is the 
crisis for attempting to preserve por- 
tions of the new crops as a provision 
against future exigency. When those 
hoards are exhausted, if no other re- 
source hath been prepared, immense 
sums must*again be remitted to the 


continent of Europe and America, for - 


produce that might have been raised 
at home; and the revenue conferred 
on other kingdoms should have en- 
riched and animated our own sons of 
industry. British ingenuity, solidity 
of judgment, enterprize, and perse- 
verance, have devised and accom- 
plished undertakings more arduous 
than a simple process for preserving 
grain unvitiated, and senderiig our 
empire independent of foreign sup- 


plies. 


‘The following homely apparatus and 


operations may lead to proofs whether 
grain 


‘ 
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grain may be stored a year, or a term 
of years, without diminishing its valu- 
able qualities, or acquiring a disagree- 
able taste.—The scheme may be ad- 
justed to a wide or contracted scale. 
All farmers must have buildings 
wherein to gather the recompence of 
their toils ;—therefore, the only addi- 
tional expence for our experiment 
will consist in platforms, troughs, and 
chests of coarse materials. ‘A 

house formerly occupied will be infest- 
ed with vermin ; but repeated fumiga- 
tions, washings wtih quick- lime, and 
duly ventilating, may fit it for our 
purpose. The platforms should stand 
so distant from the walls, and from 
all other bodies, that rats or mice may 
not be able to spring into them; and 
to hinder the invaders from making 
their way off the joists of the house, 
each tier of platforms must have a 
shelter projecting beyond their extre- 
mities, vet so high as not to intercept 
undulations of the air. To guard 
against the ascent of vermin, each 
pillar supporting the platforms ought 
to recede a foot and a half within the 
frames, on which is stretched the open 
canvas, hair-cloth, or wattled work of 
which the platforms is composed.— 
They may be likewise formed of sea- 
soned lath, so close as to retain the 
seeds ; yet asunder so far that every 
breeze agitating the atmosphere may 
freely pervade the grain while cool- 


ing. Rats or mice cannot climb or 


creep with the back downwards in a 
horizontal position, so they will be 
completely excluded by making the 
pillars recede, as we have mentioned ; 
and several tiers of platforms, at the 
distance of half a foot over each other, 
may be, with their shelter, supported 
by the same posts. ‘The platforms 
require to have an edge half a foot 
or more in depth, to prevent the seeds 
from running over. ‘They must have 
trap-doors at the bottom, for convey- 


ing the grain into troughs. .The 


chests of well-seasoned massive boards, 
fimly grooved together, with lids of 


store- . 


> 


the same durable construction, should 
have on the top a smaller opening for 
receiving the stores, and in front, 
near the ground, an aperture for 
drawing them out. Asa preventive 
of damp, the chests ought to be raised 
on feet ; and all seams or superficies, 
internal or external, should be smoothly 
plastered with lime, in full time for 
thorough seasoning. ‘The. principal 
cover should be moveable, for conve- 
nience in cleaning, when emptied.— 
Several chests will be more advisable 
than one great receptacle, as a de- 
mand for grain may occur at distinct 
periods. ‘The cost of all these uten- 
sils will be inconsiderable ; the chief 
articles will last half a century ; 5; and 
the advantages of an equable market, 
with the grain saved from vermin de- 
predators, and from fermentation, will 
certainly soon repay the money ad- 
vanced. 
We shall suppose the corn ready to 
take from the stubble. The invention 
of threshing machines affords every 
facility for laying grain in the best 
state for preservation; and when 
dressed, it should be immediately, 
though very gradually, dried upon a 
kiln that has undergone purgation, as 
above directed. The moisture and 
fiery particles being exhaled, the 
grain is to be thinly spread on the 
platforms, and, twice or thrice daily, 
passed through the valves into scru- 
pulously clean troughs, instantly re- 
turning and again spreading it, to ex- 
pedite the cooling progress. When 
thoroughly cold, let it be removed to 
the chests, which, when filled to the 
brim, and the small lid shut up, must 
have every crevice secured with plas- 
ter. When the apparatus shall be in 
request for a newcrop, all must be puri 
fied as formerly described. ‘The chests, © 
within and without, should have 4 
superficial coat of lime, which, if often 
repeated, must be premised by serap- 
ing off the old crust, always allowing 

ample time for seasoning. 
Wheat stored at Mentz in 1570, 
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made palatable bread in 1707; and 
another hoard that had lain 110 years 
in the castle of Sedan, when baked 
into loaves, gave satisfaction to the 
French coast. In both cases, the 
wheat was prepared for keeping by 
crisping on a kiln very temperately 
heated, cooling on an airy floor, and 
gathered into ridges six feet deep,— 
had unslacked lime sifted over it, 
which, when sprinkled with water, 
speedily formed an impervious crust. 
Chests plastered with lime ofler bet- 
ter security for the contents, take 
less space, and give less trouble to the 
operators; nor will it be necessary to 
keep grain for general use more than 
a few years. 

Were the preservation of corn es- 
tablished into a regular system, the 
fruits of the earth would be used with 
economy even in plentiful seasons ; 
importation from other countries 
would be superseded ; work and wa- 
ges would never be wanting to the 
cottager, as agriculturists would have 
sufficient inducements to make every 
waste productive ; and the circulation 
at home of the specie expended to 
purchase the grain of foreign lands, 
would enable farmers to become fre- 
quent customers of the manufacturer 
and artizan. Bread would also be se- 
cured to the community at a rate uni- 
formly reasonable. 

it is well known, that to the north 
of Sennaar the surplus of every crop 
is laid up in sandy pits, lest hostile 
neighbours may ravage the standing 
corn. By similar expedients much 
distress to Britons might be obviated. 
In the mean time, the strongest 
motives of duty will urge more 


‘ fortunate individuals, according to 


their utmost ability, to assist the in- 
digent sons and daughtersof industry ; 
but much good may also be effected 
by soothing, animating, and exhort- 
ing the better educated, yet severely 
suffering classes, to rouse their own 
energies ; to cherish, not only the as- 
pirings of hope, but, by activity, to 


counteract the adscititious ills, superin- 
duced through a gloomy imagination, 
and which grievously augment the 
pressure of real calamity. Headers 
of this description may find benefit in 
the poets from real /ife, and the senti- 
ments imparted in the third volume 
of the * Popular Models.” Over- 
whelming reverses of fortune are 
dreadfully aggravated by self-deser- 
tion, drowning care in hard drinking, 
or creating in their feelings a fallaci- 
ous glow from religious enthusiasm 5 
in place of endeavouring, with cata 
and dignified consistency, to make the 
best of every circumstance in their 
trying situation. Intemperance brings 
inevitable ruin upon the corporeal and 
mental powers; and fanaticism is 8 
most pernicious self-delusion, No 
rational understanding can admit the 
conviction, that human beings serve 
God, while giving up to devout exer- 
cises the time that ought to be en- 
ployed in earning subsistence for a fa- 
mily, or in teaching them practice! 
religion and morality, and superintend- 
ing their conduct. Preachers are fa 
tally, though unintentionally, the ene- 
mies of society, who thus set in oppo 
sition the worship of the Benignant 
Creator and relative duties, in the 
fulfilment of which depends the wel- 
fare and worth of all mankind. 


P. M. 


Epitaphs and Sepuichral Inscriptions. 
( Continued from page 758. ) 
RAYFRIARS’ church - yard— 


west side, 


On the Reverend Adar Gib. 


Fides prestantior auro. 


Sacred to the memory of the reverend 
Adam Gib, an able and faithful Minister of 
Christ—endued with a large share of natu- 
ral talents, improved by education, study, 
and use. In language concise, yet clear, 
nervous, and expressive, with freedom, 
acuteness, zeal, and assiduity. He long 

preached 
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preached the pure doctrines of the gospel to 
a numerous and affectionate congregation ; 
and continued to instruct, warn, and re- 
prove a degenerate and declining age, when 
baneful error and ecclesiastical despotism 
began to prevail through the land. He 
early distinguished himself in the cause of 
the Secession, and of the testimony stated 
and maintained therein. 
tion principles of the Church of Scotland he 
was a hearty, active, and steady friend—a 
powerful advocate and vindicator. Born 
14th April A.D. MDCCXIV. Died 18th 
June MDCCLXXXVIII. An. 74. 
Ordained first pastor of the Associated Con- 
gregation in Edinburgh 2d April 1741. 

His first spouse was Mrs Hannah Ers- 
kine, widow of John Cunningham of Com- 
rie, Esq. His second spouse Mrs Amelia 
M‘George, daughter of John M‘George of 
Cocklick, Esq. who, with two surviving 
dlaughters, remains to lament the want of 
the best and kindest human friend and 
guide. 
| Mors vivos manet vita mortuos 

Mors justi janua 


East side. 


On the Rev. James Struthers. 


A tribute of admiration, affection, and 


vtgret, to the memory of the late Rev. James 
Struthers; a man of superior understanding, 
intelligence, and worth ; whose talents and 
success as a pulpit orator were not excelled 
d scarcely equalled in the place and pe- 
od which were honoured by his short but 
‘@stinguished mortal existence. He was born 
at Glassford, on the 3lst of October 1770— 
educated at the University of Glasgow—or- 
dained Minister of the first Relief Chapel, 
College Street, Edinburgh, 28th July 1791, 
«and died 13th July 1807. 


On a flat stone, a little north-east 
from the above, very much sunk in 
the earth. 


‘ On Dr John Nasmyth. 


! Hic situs est Joannes Nasmithius, e Posso 
Familia non obscura in Twedia, civis Edin- 
burgensis ; 

Screnissime regia majestatis, et Galliarum 
regis praetiee e Scotia cohortis, proto- 
chirurgus ; 

Omnibus pie vite officiis egregie fuuctus ; 

Qui Londini, dum apud regem muunia sua 

omnium, utriusque 
: Gentis, luctu, fatis concedens, corporis exue 
vias huc transiatus ; 
(Qui ejus in patriam fuit animus) 
Camiterio boc -condi voluit : 


Epitaphs and Sepulchral Inscriptions. 


For the Reforma-. 


Regi, Patria, et Amicis, 
Quee habuit et debuit, ad extremum usque 
persolvens. 
Obiit Aetatis suze anno LVII, ad XVI 
Kal. Octobris CIOIOCXII1. 


Reverti, unde veneris 
Quid grave est ? 


Translation. 


Here lies John Nasmyth, of the family of 
Posso, an honourable family in Tweeddale, 
a citizen of Edinburgh, chief surgeon to his 
most serene Majesty, and to the king of 
France’s troop of guards from Scotland—4 
having excellently performed all the duties 
of a godly life; who dying at London, to 
the grief of both nations, in the exercise of 
ottice with his Majesty, ordered his body to 
be conveyed hither, (such was his love to his 
country,) to be buried in this dormitory ; 
acquitting himself to the King, his Country, 
and his Friends, to the utmost of his power 
and duty. He died in the 57th year of his 
age, the 16th September 1613. 


: Why is it grievous, to return whence 
you came ? 


St. Cuthbert’s church - yard—north 
side. 


On Andrew Hamilton, Esquire. 


Erected in memory of Andrew Hamil- 
ton, Esq. late deputy comptroller of Excise 
in Scotland—a sincere Christian, who adorn- 
ed his profession by an habitual and eleva- 
ted Piety, a warm and extensive Benevo- 
lence, an unaffected Humility, an amiable 
gentleness and simplicity of Manners. En- 
dowed with an acute and vigorous mitad, it 
was the business and delight of his life to 
employ his distinguished talents for the glo- 
ry of Gop, and the good of mankind—affec- 
tionate and endearing in the various rela- 
tions of life, he possessed the esteem and 
love of all who knew him. He died in the 
midst of his usefulness, rejoicing in the 
hope of eternal life, at Buxton, 12th July 
1796, in the 42d year of his age. 


On Mrs Jane Bruce. 


F uimus. 

Beneath are the remains of Jane Bruce, 
whose long and honourable life manifested 
the purest feelings, guided by a eorrect 
judgment ; whose still voice of religion, 
heard only in meritorious deeds ; whose ta- 
lents and truth, firmness in adversity, and 
lowliness in prosperity, during 33 years of 
widowhood, were the sources of her own, 
and of her family’s happiness: her virtues 
have stamped impressions on their mem- 
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ries, which time will hollow deeper, till 
their ashes. be mouldering with those of 
their mother. She died August 10, 1794, 
in her 73d year—was the widow of Captain 
Andrew Bruce, who fell in the service of 
Kis country, and the only descendant of the 
Rev. John Souyare, who, in America, Eng- 
Jand, and Scotland, by learning and public 
virtues, became the companion and friend 
of the greatest character of the age. 


Auchindinny,—7 miles south from 
Edinburgh. 


On Miss Sophia Inglis. 


The following is inscribed on a 
triangular stone about 14 feet high, 
placed on the face of a sloping park, 
opposite Auchindinny Gate— 


In remembrance of 
Sophia Inglis, 
Eldest daughter of Archibald Inglis. 
A disconsolate sister caused this to be cut 
upon a native stone of Auchindinny ; 
Where, angel-like, she spent her infant days. 


Man, that is born of a woman, is of few 
days, and full of trouble—cometh forth like 
a flower, and is cut down—-fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continueth not. The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord ! 


Sophia Inglis, 
Born 17th day of Feb. 1741, 
Departed this life 21st day of April 1775. 


Muse! at that name thy sacred sorrows shed 
Those tears eternal that embalm the dead: 
Call round her tomb each object of desire, 
Each purer frame inform’d with purer fire: 
Bid her be all that cheers or softens life, 
The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wile; 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore, 
Recall her memory, and be vain no more! 


I.ddleston church-yard— 
- On the Rev. James Smith. 
1686. 
Hic situs est 
Reverendus Mr Jacobus Smith 
Qui 
manere sacerdotali ad ecclesias de 
Innerlithen et hanc de Ethelstane 
per annos 36 graviter functus est 
Ecclesiastes fidissimus meritissimus 
tandem obiit, 
die 26 mensis Augusti A. D. 1673, 


ultimo duodecimi lustros 
cui, 


Epitaphs aud Sepulchral Inscriptions. 


alatere contumulatus jacet 
filius perdilectus natu quartus 
Carolus Smith 
civis Edinburgensis 
obiit 3 mensis May A.D. 1685, 
zetatis 32. 
conditorium hoe qualecunque 
ijlius filius hujus frater 
Willielmus Smith 
extrui et ponifecit. 
1686. 


Peebles church-yard—~east side; 


On Bailie John Gibson. 


Here lies Jolin Gibson, one of the Baflies 
of Peebles, who died upon the 17th day of 
March 1705, Anno Ata 32. And Hden 
Beattie, his spouse, who died the 4th day of 
October 1710, the year of her age 36. As 
also Alexander Lidbuter, merchant and 
burgess in Peebles, who died the 5th of 
June 1715, aged 67. 


(On the south slope.) 


This man was always tender of Gov’s glory, 

And ever studied to be just and holy ; 

His body here, interr’d beneath this stone ; 

His soul, no doubt, to the third heavens is 
gone. 


(On the north slope.) 


Vixi quod volui, volui quod fata manebam, 
Nec mihi vita brevis nec mihi longa fuit. 


On a stone inserted in the south 
side of the old steeple, is the follow- 
ing lines 

On Mr Robert Gibson. 


My glass is run, 
And your’s is running ; 
Repent in time, ; 
For judgment’s coming. 

Here lies Rob. Gibson, Burgess in Peeb- 
les, who died January the 16, 1736, aged 
66 years. As also, John, James, William, 
Thomas, Jean, Mary, and Elizabeth Gib- 
sons, children procreate betwixt the said 
Robert Gibson and Margaret Willis, his 
spouse, 


West side. 


On Mr Andrew Brown. 
Here lies 
Andrew Brown, 
born in the parish of Peebles, 
who died May 23, 1743, aged 52 years. 


Farewell, dear wife and chitdren all ! 
Where you may still remain, 
The 
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preached the pure doctrines of the gospel to 
a numerous and affectionate congregation ; 
and continued to instruct, warn, and re- 
prove a degenerate and declining age, when 
baneful error and ecclesiastical despotism 
began to prevail through the land. He 
early distinguished himself in the cause of 
the Secession, and of the testimony stated 


and maintained therein. For the Reforma-. 


tion principles of the Church of Scotland he 
was a hearty, active, and steady friend—a 
powerful advocate and vindicator. Born 
14th April A.D. MDCCXIV. Died 18th 
June MDCCLXXXVIII. An. 74. 
Ordained first pastor of the Associated Con- 
gregation in Edinburgh 2d April 1741. 

His first spouse was Mrs Hannah Ers- 
kine, widow of John Cunningham of Com- 
rie, Esq. His second spouse Mrs Amelia 
M‘George, daughter of John M‘George of 
Cocklick, Esq. who, with two surviving 
dlaughters, remains to lament the want of 
the best and kindest human friend and 
guide. 

Mors vivos manet vita mortuos 
Mors justi janua ceili. 


East side. 


| On the Rev. James Struthers. 
A tribute of admiration, affection, and 
gret, to the memory of the late Rev. James 
Struthers; a man of superior understanding, 
intelligence, and worth ; whose talents and 
success as a pulpit orator were not excelled 
d scarcely equalled in the place and pe- 
od which were honoured by his short but 
stinguished mortal existence. He was born 
at Glassford, on the 3lst of October 1770— 
etlucated at the University of Glasgow—or- 
dained Minister of the first Relief Chapel, 
College Street, Edinburgh, 28th July 1791, 
«and died 13th July 1807. 


On a flat stone, a little sorth-east 
from the above, very much sunk in 
the earth. 


et On Dr John Nasmyth. 


Hic situs est Joannes Nasmithius, e Posso 
Familia non obscura in 7wedia, civis Edin- 
burgensis ; 

Screnissime regia majestatis, et Galliarum 
regis preetiz e Scotia cohortis, proto- 
chirurgus ; 

Omnibus pie vite officiis egregie fuuctus ; 
Qui Londini, dum apud regem munia sua 
omnium, utriusque 
Gentis, luctu, fatis concedens, corporis exue 

vias huc transiatus ; ; 
(Qui ejus in patriam fuit animus) 
Camiterio hoc -condi voluit : 


Fiegi, Patric, et Amicis, 
Qua habuit et debuit, ad extremum usque 
persolvens. 


Obiit Aetatis suze anno LVII, ad XVI 
Kal. Octobris CIDIOCXII1. 


Reverti, unde veneris 
Quid grave est? 


Translation. 


Here lies John Nasmyth, of the family of 
Posso, an honourable family in ‘Tweeddale, 
a citizen of Edinburgh, chief surgeon to his 
most serene Majesty, and to the king of 
France’s troop of guards from Scotland—< 
having excellently performed all the duties 
of a godly life; who dying at London, to 
the grief of both nations, in the exercise of 
office with his Majesty, ordered his body to 
be conveyed hither, (such was his love to his 
country, ) to be buried in this dormitory ; 
acquitting himself to the King, his Country, 
and his Friends, to the utmost of his power 
and duty. He died in the 57th year of his 
age, the 16th September 1613. 


Why is it grievous, to return whence 
you came ? | 


St. Cuthbert’s church -yard—north 
side. 


On Andrew Hamilton, Esquire. 


Erected in memory of Andrew Hamil- 
ton, Esq. late deputy comptroller of Excise 
in Scotland—a sincere Christian, who adorn- 
ed his profession by an habitual and eleva- 
ted Piety, a warm and extensive Benevo- 
lence, an unaffected Humility, an amiable 
gentleness and simplicity of Manners. En- 
dowed with an acute and vigorous mitad, it 
was the business and delight of his life to 
employ his distinguished talents for the glo- 
ry of Gop, and the good of mankind—affec- 
tionate and endearing in the various rela- 
tions of life, he possessed the esteem and 
love of all who knew him. He died in the 
midst of his usefulness, rejoicing in the 
hope of eternal life, at Buxton, 12th July 
1796, in the 42d year of his age. 


On Mrs Jane Bruce. 


F uimus. 

Beneath are the remains of Jane Bruce, 
whose long and honourable life manifested 
the purest feelings, guided by a eorrect 
judgment; whose still voice of religion, 
heard only in meritorious deeds ; whose ta- 
lents and truth, firmness in adversity, and 
lowliness in prosperity, during 33 years of 
widowhood, were the sources of her own, 
and of her family’s happiness; her virtues 


have stamped impressions on their mem- 
ries, 
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Epitaphs aud Sepulchral Inscriptions. 


ries, which time will hollow deeper, till 
their ashes.be mouldering with those of 
their mother. She died August 10, 1794, 
in her 73d year—was the widow of Captain 
Andrew Bruce, who fell in the service of 
Kis country, and the only descendant of the 
Rev. John Souyare, who, in America, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, by learning and public 
virtues, became the companion and friend 
of the greatest character of the age. 


Auchindinny,——7 miles south from 
Edinburgh. 


On Miss Sophia Inglis. 


The following is inscribed on a 
triangular stone about 14 feet high, 
placed on the face of a sloping park, 
opposite Auchindinny Gate— 


In remembrance of 
Sophia Inglis, 
Eldest daughter of Archibald Inglis. 
A disconsolate sister caused this to be cut 
upon a native stone of Auchindinny ; 
Where, angel-like, she spent her infant days. 


Man, that is born of a woman, is of few 
days, and full of trouble—cometh forth like 
a flower, and is cut down—fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continueth not. The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord ! 


Sophia Inglis, 
Born 17th day of Feb. 1741, 
Departed this life 21st day of April 1775. 


Muse ! at that name thy sacred sorrows shed 
Those tears eternal that embalm the dead: 
Call round her tomb each object of desire, 
Each purer frame inform’d with purer fire : 
Bid her be all that cheers or softens life, 
The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife; 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore, 
Recall her memory, and be vain no more! 


church-yard — 
- On the Rev. James Smith. 


1686. 

Hic situs est 
Reverendus Mr Jacobus Smith 
Qui 
manere sacerdotali ad ecclesias de 
Innerlithen et hanc de Ethelstane 
per annos 36 graviter functus est 
Ecclesiastes fidissimus meritissimus 
tandem obiit, 
die 26 mensis Augusti A. D, 1673, 
atatis ultimo duodecimi lustros 

cui, 


alatere contumulatus jacet 
filius perdilectus natu quartus 
Carolus Smith 
civis Edinburgensis 
obiit 3 mensis May A.D. 1685, 
ztatis 32. 
conditorium hoc qualecunque 
illius filius hujus frater 
Willielmus Smith 
extrui et ponifecit. 
1686. 


Peebles church-yard—~east side; 


On Bailie John Gibson. 


Here lies John Gibson, one of the Baflics 
of Peebles, who died upon the 17th day of 
March 1705, Anno Ata 32. And Hden 
Beattie, his spouse, who died the 4th day of 
October 1710, the year of her age 36. As 
also Alexander Lidbuter, merchant and 
burgess in Peebles, who died the 5th of 
June 1715, aged 67. 


(On the south slope.) 


This man was always tender of Gov’s glory, 

And ever studied to be just and holy; 

His body here, interr’d beneath this stone ; 

His soul, no doubt, to the third heavens is 
gone. 


(On the north slope.) 


Vixi quod volui, volui quod fata manebam, 
Nec mihi vita brevis nec mihi longa fuit. 


On a stone inserted in the south 
side of the old steeple, is the follow- 
ing lines 

On Mr Robert Gibson. 


My glass is run, 
And your’s is running ; 
Repent in time, r 
For judgment’s coming. 


Here lies Rob. Gibson, Burgess in Peeb- 
les, who died January the 16, 1736, aged 
66 years. As also, John, James, William, 
Thomas, Jean, Mary, and Elizabeth Gib- 
sons, children procreate betwixt the said 
Robert Gibson and Margaret Willis, his 
spouse. 


West side. 
On Mr Andrew Brown. 


Here lies 
Andrew Brown, 
born in the parish of Peebles, 
who died May 23, 1743, aged 52 years. 


Farewell, dear wife and chitdren all ! 
Where you may still remain, mn 
he 
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The Lord of Hosts be yout defence, 
Till we do meet again ! 


Lyne church-yard, 4 miles west 
from Peebles— 


On Rev. Alexander Johnston. 


Here lies what was mortal of the Rev. 
Mr Alexander Johnston, minister of the 
gospel at Lyne, who died 8th March 1788, 


inthe 102d year of his age, and the 60th of 
his ministry, 


On Miss Janet Veitch— 


Here lies Janet Veitch, danghter to John 
Veitch, tenant in Hamilton, who died the 
Sist of January 1712, aged 16 years and 
6 weeks, 


Life is the road to death, 

And death Heav’n’s care must be 3 
Heaven is the throne of Christ, 
And Christ is life to me. 


(To be continued. ) 


Replies by Professor PLAYFAIR and 
Dr WOooLraston, to Queries re- 
lative tothe Equalixationof Weights 
and Measures. 


I S there any invariable stand- 
“~"" ard of linear extension in na- 


ture, with which the measures of 


MOP at all times be easily com- 
‘ed: 

Answer of Professor Playfair. 
There are several; the length of the 
second’s pendulum in a given latitude ; 
a degree of the meridian in a given 
Jatitude; the height to which one 
must ascend above the level of the 
sea, to make the barometer sink a 
certain proportional part of its height, 
a 30th for instance, the air being at 


given temperature. 


I. Answer of Dr Woollaston.—It is 
well known that a pendulum will not 
vibrate ina certain portion of time, 
unless it be made of a certain definite 
length; so that, 

A. pendulum which Jy trial, in a 


given place, performs its vibrations 


mm a given aliquot part of a day, af- 


>>. » 


fords a portion of linear extension as 
invariable as the diurnal revolutions 
of the earth, to which a measure, 
kept as standard of length, can be 
readily compared, 

Ih. In your opinion, is a pendulum 
making a certain number of vibrations 
wn a given portion of time, the best 
natural standard as required above ? 

Il, Answer of Professor Playfair. 
—Of these, the best standard of mea- 
sure, all things considered, appears to 
be the pendulum. 3 

IL. Answer of Dr Woollaston.—I 
am decidedly of opinion, that the length 
of a pendulum vibrating in a given 
time, is the dest standard by which a 
measure to be kept as standard of 
length can be defined by comparison ; 
because this comparison can be made 
with much less difficulty than any 
other yet proposed, 

Til. Has the length of the pendu- 
lum, vibrating seconds in the latitude 
of London, been accurately compared 
weth the standard yard ; and can you 
state the proportion it bears to the 
standard yard 2 

Answer of Professor Playfair, 
—The comparison has been made 
with very considerable accuracy; not 
perhaps with all that may be attained. 
It seems certain that the length of the 
pendulum is between 39.126 inches, 
and 39.13: As the French have 
lately determined the length of the 


pendulum for Paris, with very great 


exactness, it would be right to deduce 
from their result the length of the 
pendulum for London, to see how far 
it agrees with the above. 

IIT. Answer of Dr Woollaston.— 
The length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds in London, was long since 
compared with the standard yard by 
Graham, and found by him to be equal 
to 39.13 inches, of which there are 
36 in the standard yard: 

And it appears that this compar! 
son was extremely accurate, since the 


same inference may be drawn. from 


Sir G. Shuckburg’s comparison of the 
standard 
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f standard yard with the difference of 
two pendulums niade to oscillate, one 

> 42 times, and the other 84 times, in 
a minute. 

IV. Has the length of the French 
metre been compared with the English 
standard yard, and can you state the 
diffcrence between them 

LV. Answer of Professor Playfair. 
—The French metre was compared 
with the standard English yard (made 
by Troughton) by Professor Pictet ; 
m the metre exceeds the yard 5.82649 
inches, 

IV. Answer of Dr Wollaston — 
=6'The French metre has been compared 
with the standard yard, with extreme 
care, and the metre was found to ex- 
m ceed the standard yard by 3.3702 
§6inches, being = 39.3702 inches. 

V. The standard of length being 
fived, what is the best mode of con- 
necting it with the measures of capa- 
city and weight ? 

VI. Is not distilled water at the 
same temperature always of the sume 
specific gravity ? 

4 » VI. Answer of Professor Play- 
m fcir.—To assume the cube of a given 
linear measure as the unit of capacity, 
=) and the same, when filled with distilled 
_ water ofa given temperature, as the unit 
® of weight, (distilled water of the same 
m temperature being always, as far as is 
‘ee known, of the same specific gravity, ) 
be let a cubic foot of water be taken as 
) the unit with which all measures of 
Mm) capacity are to be compared; and the 
Mey weight of the cube of 51; of a foot of 
distilled water, temperature 562°, as 
® one ounce; the cube foot of water 
® will then in weight be expressed by 
1,000 ounces or 62} pounds. 
V. Answer of Dr Woollaston.— 
Se When the standard of length has been 
‘Yee lefined by means of its relation to the 
PH length of the pendulum, then the cu- 
WMP bic dimensions of any solid or fluid 
may be defined with the utmost preci- 
sion, and a quantity of any uniform 
 eRubstance, of given bulk and at a 
| Ziven temperature, may be considered 
1816, 
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as a definite weight with which any 
mass of metal kept as the standard of 
weight, may be compared and most 
distinctly defined. 

The best practical method of mak- 
ing this comparison, appears to be by 
trial of the weight of some uniform 

fluid displaced by a cylinder, of which 
the dimensions have been accurately 
measured. 

VI. Answer of Dr Woollaston.— 
Distilled water, at a given tempera- 
ture, is the uniform fluid alluded te 
in the preceding answer. 

Vil. Have any aceurale experi- 
ments been made to ascertain the 
weights of given bulks of water at va- 
rious temperatures 2 

VIL. Answer of Professor Playfair. 
—Mr Gilpin made experiments -on 
the weight of water of different tem- 
peratures, that are very much to be 
relied on. 

VIL. Answer of Dr Woollaston.— 
The experiments of Mr. Gilpin on 
the variation of bulk of water at dif- 
ferent temperatures, appear to have 
been conducted with great care, so 
that the variation of weight, in any 
given bulk, may thence be inferred 
with extreme accuracy. 

VILL. Does the weight of distilled 
water, contained by any vessel, afford 
the best and most accurate measure 
of its capacity ? 
of Professor Play- 

fair.— Accurate experiments on the 
weight of a great bulk of water have 
been made by Sir G. Shuckburgh ; 
and, taking their exactness as a da- 
tum, the capacity of vessels might be 
most readily ascertained hy their 
weight. 

VIL. Answer of Dr Woollaston.—— 
The capacity of any vessel may be 
known with accuracy by the weight 
of water which it will contain, and 


more easily than by any other me- - 


thod. 

IX. Will any convenience be found 
to result in practice, from adopting, 
as the standard of measures of capact- 

ty, 
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ty, a vessel which should contain such 
a weight of water at the temperature 
of 563°, as should be expressed in 
pounds Avoirdupois, without involving 
any fractional parts ? 

X. Would such a standard bear 
simple proportions to the measures now 
in use 2 

IX. X. Answer of Professor Play- 
fair.—Great convenience would re- 
sult from taking, as the standard mea- 
sure of capacity, a vessel containing 
a given weight of distilled water ex- 
pressed in integers. It might be 
made, as proposed by Dr Woollaston, 
to differ very little from the standard 
now in use. 

I am not sure, if, considering the 
great simplicity of the reduction of 
capacity to weight, and conversely, it 
would not be still better to take the 
bushel equal to 2,160 cubic inches : 
this would exceed the standard of 
King William only by a »7;, or about 
a half ¥ cent. and it would be pre- 
cisely a cubic foot and a quarter, and 
exactly 1,250 ounces, or 78ib and 
one eighth, or 78 ib 2 ounces. 

The reasons for adopting for the 
bushel 2,160 cubic inches, are, that 
this number differs little from 2,150, 
the bushel of King William; and 


Then, since the cubic foot of water weighs 1,000 oz. at 564, 
5 pint = 10 oz. = +45 of cubic foot = 17.28 inches. 
Pint = 20 oz. = 34.56. 
Bushel= 80 th = 2211.84. 


And the simple proportions above alluded to will be found as follows :— 


Cubical Inches. 


The gallon of 10% = 276.48 x 4$ 
Also - - 27648 x 2° 
The point of 13% = 
Bushel of 801 
A cylinder of 18} diam. - 

Ditto 18} — - x 8.0105 


‘ 

The following mode of defining the standards of length, weight, and capacity, “yy, 
is submitted to the Committee on Weights and Measures, as the most diss || o] 
‘ 


tinct answer to their inquiries: — 
One yard 


of 36 inches, in London. 


= 289.01 282 beer gallon. 


$4.56 3% 108.68) 103.40 sterling jug. 
= 2210.84 2150.40) 2150.42 Winchester bush. 
x 8= 2208.93; Approximate bushel. 


again, that the relation of the bushe! 
to the cubic foot is thete very simply 
expressed, being that 1. 4 to 1. 

Dr Woollastan’s method of mak- 
ing the bushel 801!b has the advan- 
tage of giving the subordinate mea- 
sures in integer numbers. In this 
way 25 bushels will be equal to $2 
cubic feet, and 25 gallons to 4 cubic 
feet. 

IX. Answer of Dr Woollaston— 
One advantage would result genesally 
from assuming, as. standard of capa- 
city, a vessel containing any integral 
number of pounds Avoirdupois; viz. 
that then the subdivisions of this mea- [J 
sure by 3, 3, and would con- 
tain a certain number of ounces with- 
out fractional parts, 

X. Answer of Dr Woollaston.— 
There is one standard of capacity that 
would be particularly advantageous, 
because it would bear simple propor- 
tions to the measures now in use, s0 
that one of the great inconveniences 
arising from the change of the stand- 
ard would be obviated, by the facility 
of making many necessary computa-. 
tions without reference to tables, 

If the gallon measure be defined to 
be that which contains 10 ib of water 
at 564, | 


230.40! 231 wine gallon. 


2211.84 new bushel. 


is such, that a pendulum of 39.13 inches vibrates seconds } 
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One pound 7 is such, that 1 cubic foot of water at 563°, weighs 
of 16 ounces, § 1000 ounces. 


Troy ; One p ound tis such, that 7,000 grains = 1 pound (Avoirdupois) 


One gallon 2 may be such asto contain 10 pounds of distilled water, 
of 8 pints § at the temperature of 563°, with great convenience. 


Particulars respecting the late Earth- 
quate in ScoTrLanD. By THemas 
\UDER Dick, Esq. 


LTHOUGH earthquakes have 
been at no period very frequent in 
these kingdoms, yet instances of them 
have not been altogether wanting, as 
we learn from some of our older writ- 
ers, as well as from the more distinct 
and better authenticated accounts of 
those which have happened in more 
modern times. But happily the shocks 
have been always comparatively of the 
mildest nature ; and even the late in- 
stance, though remarkable for its 
greater intensity, when compared with 
those recorded as having hitherto af- 
fected Great Britain, would have 
probably passed almost unnoticed in 
other countries, where similar pheno- 
mena are more common and more 
terrible. Perhaps a short enumera- 
tion of some of those terrestrial con- 
vulsions which have agitated this em- 
ee pire at different times, without at- 
| tempting any complete catalogue, may 
ee not be unacceptable as a preliminary 
ey part of this paper, 
fm An old manuscript chronicle, writ- 
Meee ten by several citizens of Perth, men- 
Mee) tions that, “on July 23, 1597, there 
Pa Was a great earthquake in sundry 
my places and parts of this realm.” 
| On Nov. 8, 1608, about nine o’clack 


deen were dreadfully alarmed by an 
earthquake, which, heing considered 
of God’s wrath 
Bagainst the city for the sins of its in- 
the magistrates and clergy 
@ridered the next day to be set apart 
b: fasting and hymiliation. [t ts 


in the evening, the people of Aber-. 


curious enough to observe, that the sin 
of which the bishop seems most parti- 
cularly to have complained, and a- 
gainst which he conceived the wrath 
of the Almighty to have been more 
immediately directed, was that . of 
fishing for salmon on Sunday; and 
accordingly the proprietors of salmon 
fishings being called before the Ses- 
sion (an ecclesiastical court), “ some 
promist,” says its register, * absolute- 
ly to forbear, both bi himselfls and 
their servands in tyme cuming; others 
promist to forbear upon the condition 
subcreyvant ; and sone plainlie ru- 
fussit any way to forbear; and sum 
were not thoroughlie resolved,” 

The last shocks of earthquake felt 
in London were those on February 8, 
and March 8, 1749. These, how- 
ever, seem to have had no other effect 
than that of frightening the inhabi- 
tants. 

On September 30, 1750, an earth- 
gake was felt in various parts of 

wngland; the centre of its action 
seemed to be about Daventry, ia 
Northamptonshire. 

The dreadful earthquake of Lisbon, 
November 1, 1755, was felt in some 
degree over a great part of Europe, 
In these islands it produced very sen- 
sible effects. At Beelsborough, in 
Derbyshire, a great noise was heard ; 
and a large body of water, called 
Pibley Dam, rose and fell in a most 
wonderful manner. A similar noise 
was heard, and a like effect produced 
inacanal at Busbridge, in Surrey; 
and in a pond at Cobham, in the same 
county. At Dunstal, in Sussex, the 
water of a pond rose gradually for 
come minutes into the form of a pyra- 
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mid, and fell suddenly down again, 
like a water-spout, At Eaton Bridge, 
in Kent, the water of a pond opened 
in the middle, so as almost to shew 
the bottom. At Shirebourne Castle, 
in Oxfordshire, the water of a moat 
was much aflected. At Whiterock, 
Glamorganshire, the tide rushed in 
with great violence, driving the ves- 
sels before it, and almost oversetting 
them. At Kinsale, in Ireland, there 
was a tremendous rush of water into 
the harbour, which did much damage 
to the shipping. At the same time, 
in Scotland, Loch Lomond rose and 
fell violently; and a large stone, lying 
a considerable way within the lake, 
but in shallow water, was forced out 
of its place, and driven upon the dry 
land, leaving a deep furrow to point 
out the track in which it had been 
moved, Lochs Ness and Oich also 
underwent similar agitations to those 
observed in Loch Lomond. 

Some time about the year 1763, a 
shock of earthquake was felt in the 

arish of Logierait, in Perthshire.-— 

ts direction was from E: to ®., and 
its duration was about a second or 
two, 

About the year 1776 a slight shock 
of earthquake seems to have been ex- 
perienced at Inverness. 

In 1777 there was an earthquake 
at Manchester, the sensation of which 
extended 140 miles. The bells were 
heard to toll twice. Jn this case the 
rumbling noise was loudest, and most 
distinct, in the vicinity of conductors 
of electricity. 

During the Calabrian earthquakes 
of 1782, the barometer in Scotland 
sank within a tenth of an inch of the 
bottom of the scale, and the waters of 
many of the Highland lakes were 
much agitated. 
~ On Sept. 12, 1784, about nine 
o’clock in the morning, the air being 
perfectly calm, the water at the east 
end of Loch Tay ebbed about 300 
feet, leaving so much of its channel 
dry. Lt then graduall accumulated, 
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and rolled on about 300 feet further 
to the westward, where, mecting a 
similar wave rolling in a contrary 
direction, both united, rose to a per- 
pendicular height of five or six feet, 
producing a white foam on the top.— 
The water then took a lateral direc- 
tion southward, rushing to the shore, 
and rising upon it four feet beyond 
the highest water-mark. It then re- 
turned, and continued to ebb and flow 
every seven minutes for two hours ; 
the waves gradually diminishing every 
time they reached the shore, until the 
whole was quiescent. ‘The same ap- 
pearance occurred every day for an 
entire week, but with less violence, 
and at a later hour. él 

On March 11, 1785, the river 
Tiviot, in Scotland, suddenly disap- 
peared, and left its channel dry for 
two hours, when it again began to 
flow with its usual current. 

On June 16, 1786, a smart shock 
of earthquake was felt at Whiteha- 
ven, in Cumberland, which extended 
to the south-west parts of Scotland, 
to the Isle of Man, and even to Dub- 
lin. 

On Aug. 11, 1786, a very alarm- 
ing shock of an earthquake was felt 
about two o’clock in the morning, in 
Northumberland and Cumberland ; 
and in Scotland it extended across 
the island, and as far north as Ar- 
gyleshire. The extent of this shock 
was above 150 miles from south to 
north, and 100 miles from east to 
west ; and it was every where felt at 
the same moment. 

On January 25, 1787, the river Ti- 
viot again became suddenly dry, and 
continued so for four hours, when it 
ayain began te run as usual. 

On January 26, 1787, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, a smart 
shock of an earthquake was felt in 
the parishes of Campsie and Strath- 
blane, ten miles north of Glasgow.— 
A. rushing noise from the south-east 


preceded the shock. The night be- | 


fore, a piece of ground with a mill . 
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it, near Alloa, suddenly sank about a 
foot and a half. On the same day 
with this earthquake, the river Clyde, 
above Lanark, became almost dry for 
two hours, so as to stop the mills. 

On July, 8, 1788, an earthquake 
was felt in the Isle of Man; and on 
the same day the sea at Dunbar sud- 
denly receded. 

On Sept. $0, 1782, the same day 
with the earthquake at Borgo di San 
Sepolchro, in Italy, three distinct 
shocks of earthquake were felt at 
the house of Parsons Green, on the 
north side of the hill of Arthur Seat, 
near Edinburgh. 

During the autumn of 1789, the 
inhabitants of Glenlednaig, in the 
parish of Comrie, in Perthshire, were 
alarmed by several smart shocks of 
earthquake ; and on Thursday, Nov. 
5, of the same year, a smart shock of 
earthquake was felt, between five and 
six o’clock in the “evening, at Crieff 
and Comrie, and for many miles round 
that district. At Lawers House, a 
rumbling noise, like that of distant 
‘thunder, had been heard at intervals 
for two months; andat the time of 
the shock, a noise like the discharge 
of distant artillery was distinctly 
heard. The house was shaken as if 
its foundation had been struck by an 
‘immense mallet. At the village of 
Comrie, the inhabitants left their 
houses, and ran to the open fields. — 
On the forenoon of Nov. 11, of the 
same year, a still more violent shock 
was felt in the same place, accom- 
panied with a hollow rumbling noise ; 
and the ice on a piece of water near 
the house of Lawers was shivered to 
atoms. 

On Nov. 10, 1792, three repeated 
smart schocks of earthquake, accom- 
panied by a noise like that of distant 
thunder, were felt on the banks of 
Loch Rannoch in Perthshire. 

In 1792, the neighbourhood of 
Comrie, in Perthshire, was again at 
different times disturbed by several 
smart shocks of earthquake, much 
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more distinctly sensible and alarming 
than any previously experienced ia 
that quarter. 

On Jan. 17, and on Feb. 24, 
1799, earthquakes were again felt at 
and near Comrie. ‘The motion of the 
earth was from west to east. The 
shocks lasted about two seconds, but 
the subterraneous noise lasted much 
longer. 

About the year 1800, another 
slight shock of earthquake seems to 
have been felt at Inverness. 

On Sept. 7, 1801, a smart shock of 
an earthquake was distinctly felt, at 
six o’clock in the morning, at Edin- 
burgh, Leith, and the neighbourhood. 
It lasted for two or three seconds, 
but was unaccompanied by any noise. 
The sensation within doors seemed as 
if the hSuse had been gently iifted up- 
wards, and then violently shaken ina 
direction from north to south. On 
this day the gable-of an old barn 
wear Edinburgh fell in upon some rea- 
pers, crushing two women to death, 
and dreadfully bruising a third. A 
large tenement in Paterson’s Court 
also sank so considerably as to render 
the immediate abandonment of it by 
its inhabitants, and its ultimate con- 
demnation by the magistrates, neces- 
sary for safety. It appears, however, 
to have been doubtful whether these 
accidents were casual, or whether 
they originated from the earthquake. 
The centre of this shock seems to 
have been at Crieff and Comrie. To 
the west it was felt at Loch Earn 
Head, Killin, Tynedrum, and Glen- 
finlas, extending southwards to Glas- 
gow. It ran down towards Perth, 
and was sensibly felt at Callender, 
and on both sides of the Forth at 
Grangemouth, Torryburn, Culross, 
Dunfermline, &c. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that, although it was dis- 
tinctly felt in the New Town of 
Edinburgh, it was not at all perceiv- 
ed in the Old Town, or to the south 
of it. 

This list might no doubt be aa 
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increased by persons having 
better opportunities of research than 
I can at present command ; and it is 
even not unlikely (though I am not 
aware of any) that some sensations 
may have been experienced in Great 
Britain between the shock of 1801 
and that which occurred lately, and 
which has been proposed as the object 
of this paper. 

This earthquake took place on the 
evening of Aug. 13 last, at a quarter 
before eleven o’clock : such, at least, 
is the precise time in which most of 
the evidences agree; for a variation 
of the clocks and watches of different 
places have led to a corresponding 
variation as to the time of the com- 
mencement of the phenomena, to the 
extent of nearly half an hour between 
the extremes of all the different ac- 
counts. But there is nothing in any 
of these to lead us to suppose that 
the shock was not every where per- 
fectly simultaneous. As it appears 
to have been infinitely more violent, 
so its influence seems to have been of 
wider extent, than that of any of those 
which have hitherto agitated Great 
Britam. Taking as our guides the 
names of those places from which 
there have been certain accounts of 
its having produced some kind of 
sensation, and in order to mark the 
surrounding outline of the field of its 
action on the map, we should begin at 
the Pentland Firth, and, tracing 


round the coast to the westward and. 


south, we should touch at Gairloch 
and Loch Carron; and proceeding 
by Loch Lochy south-westwards to 
Glasgow, and afterwards to the river 
Tweed at Coldstream, we should re- 
turn northwards by Edinburgh and 
Leith, and so along the whole eastern 
coast of Scotland to the point from 
whence we at firstset out. Perhaps, 
indeed, the shock may have been 
sensible at points even without this 
line,{to the west and south, but such 
is the result of an inspection of the 
Varjous notices which I have seen. 


alarm. Jn the article from that.town 


The two diameters of the space eu- 
closed by this extensive boundary, 
within which its: eflects were mani- 
fested in a greater or lesser degree, 
may at a rough calculation be suppo- 
sed to measure, the one about 240 
miles from noith to south, and the 
other about 160 miles from east to 
west. But as the sensation appear- 
ed to have been but slightly felt at 
Glasgow, Coldstream, and Edinburgh, 
and as it hardly aflected that portion 
of Scotland where these towns are 
situated, we must confine the range 
of its more active exertion to the 
country between the Tay and the 
Pentland Firth. All the different 
details seem to agree that the direc- 
tion of the concussion was from north- 
west to south-east. But there is not 
the same uniformity of opinion as to 
the duration of the phenomena; some 
accounts making it only one or two 
seconds, whilst others are of opinion 
it lasted as many minutes. I have 
no doubt, that as difference of situa- 
tion might produce a very considerable 


difference in the intensity, so it might 


also in the continuance of the vibra- 
tion. Yet after mature reflection, 
and a due comparison of the various 
testimonies, I am inclined to think 
that the whole of the phenomena at- 
tending it, could not any where have 
occupied a much greater portion of 
time than one minute. Although its 
violence was differently modified in 
different situations, and those too at 
no great distance from‘ each other, 
yet its grandest efforts were unques- 
tionably exerted immediately under 
the town of Inverness; from which 
point as a centre, speaking generally, 
its force seemed to diminish, with the 
exception of some anomalies, in every 
direction towards the line of circum- 
ference already defined. 
At Inverness, which was certainly 
the focus of its action, the earthquake 
not only produced the most violent 
effects, but also created the greatest 
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the convulsion is distinetly stated to 
liave lasted about 20 seconds, and to 
have been really very tremendous.— 
The belis in many hduses rune for 
more than a minute, and severs! of 
the inhabitants who had retired to 
rest were fairly tossed out of bo.— 
The concussion on the houses was 
dreadful ; and such was the penne it 
inspired, that they were all in one 
moment evacuated. Infants were 
torn from the cradle; and men, wo- 
men, and children, of ail ages and 
ranks, many of them just as they had 
risen from their beds, and almost 
naked, were seen rushing into the 
streets, which were instantly filled 
with the most doleful female shrieks 
and lamentations. Under the dread- 
ful apprehension of a second and 
more violent shock, which might per- 
haps bury them rider the ruins of 
their houses, the motley and terror- 


struck croups of inhabitants crowded ° 


in various streams through the diller- 
ent outlets leading towards the coun- 
try, where many of them remained all 
night in the fields. Partly from fear, 
and partly from curiosity, few, I be- 
lieve, occupied their homes or their 
beds until day-break, and many did 
not return to them till next evening. 
By fortunate accident, the streets had 
been almost deserted on the night of 
the earthquake, and before the shock, 
at an unusually early hour; and it 
was equally lucky that the violence 
of the concussion was in a great mea- 
sure over before the people had time 
to crowd into them again; for so 
very thick was the shower of large 
stones which were precipitated from 
the chimney tops, as well as of slates 
and tiles, which were shaken in great 


numbers from the roofs of the houses, 


that, if the streets had not been empty, 
many deaths and dreadful accidents 
must have occurred. The thundering 
noise made by the stones in falling 
added to the other horrors of the 
night ; many of them were projected 
completely across to the opposite side 
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of the way. It is rather remarkable, 
that it was chiefly from the newer 
houses that the stones were thus 
thrown ; ; many of the older ones hav- 
ing entirely ane this dilapidation. 
net, however, until the morn- 
ing’s that the most decisive 

sof of the violence of the shock was 
ais ayed. No sooner had day dawn- 
ed, “than the beautital spire which is 
attached ts the county jail was ob- 
served to have been rent through at 
the distance of several feet from the 
top; and the part which was above 
the fracture appeared twisted round 
several inches in a direction towards 
the north-west. ‘This circumstance 
appears to be very satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by a gentleman at Inver- 
ness, who remarks, that “ the motion 
of the undulation towards the south- 
east being communicated to the lower 
sooner than to the higher parts of the 
building, those parts of the latter 
whese cohesion was not sufficiently 
strong would naturally be left behind, 
and projected in a north-west direc. 
tion.” It is not impossible, however, 
that electricity, which, if not some- 
times the cause of the sensation of 
earthquake, at least appears very 
generally to accompany such convul- 
sions, might have had some share in 
producing this injury. Notwithstand- 
ing its vicinity . to Inverness, and al- 
though it was agitated during the 
great earthquake of Lisbon, yet there 
is no account of Loch Ness having 
been affected on the late occasion.— 
But it is not unlikely that it may have 
displayed some commotion, though, 
from the lateness of the hour, it 
would necessarily escape observation. 
Three gentlemen who at the time of 
the earthquake happened to be ap- 
proaching Inverness from the west, 
when at a considerable distance from 
the town, distinctly heard the large 
bell toll twice. ‘This circumstance 
was entirely unnoticed by those who 
were in the streets or houses of the 
place; people of every description 
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having been too much alarmed, and 
too much occupied in providing for 
the safety of themselves and their fa- 
milies, to remark it. It appears to 
have been admitted by many gentle- 
men of Inverness, who had resided 
Jong in foreign countries, particularly 
in the West Indies, where such con- 
vulsions are very frequent, that they 
had never before felt so smart a 
shock. 

Perhaps it might not have been al- 
together without its use to have given 
in this place a slight and general geo- 
logical sketch of the various rocks 
composing the different parts of the 
extensive range of country throughout 
which the late earthquake was expe- 
rienced in the greatest intensity. But 
if I could even venture to draw more 


_fargely on your patience, in order to 


make such an attempt, I do not feel 
sufliciently confident in possessing abi- 
lity or information enough to enable 
me to do justice to the subject. I 
may only remark, that every geognos- 
tic denomination of country seems to 
have submitted to the influence of the 
agitating power : that rocky positions 
have in general been much shaken, 
and in some instances (as in that of 
this very house) more so than those 
less decidedly of that character. We 
have hardly any data to enable us to 
say whether the primitive or the floetz 
rocks yielded most easily to the vi- 
bratory motion: But the alluvial site 
of the town of Inverness, under which 
I believe there is also a great deal of 
peat moss, seems clearly and decided- 
ly to have manifested by far the most 
violent appearances of convulsion ; 


which, if my information be correct, 


was even by no means so great on the 
eminences in the immediate neigh- 


_bourhood. As we have thus the most 


prominent example of the power of 
the earthquake, displayed upon an al- 
luvial deposit; so we have reason to 
decide, from the body of the evidence, 
that almost all alluvial positions were 
in general more violently convulsed 


than the more stable formations in 
their close vicinity; although at the 
same time we find several anomalies 
militating against such a conclusion. 
Upon the cause of earthquakes, to 
find a perfect solution of which has 
been a matter of difficulty to philose- 
phers of all ages and countries, I do 
not dare to throw out any new specu- 
lation. I am, however, rather inclin- 
ed to adopt that explanation which 
assigns it to the rarefaction, and con- 
version into steam, of large bodies of 
water, at considerable depths beneath 
the earth’s surface. It is a general 
remark, in all countries where earth- 
quakes are common, that they are 
preceded by the fall of copious rains, 
Such, for example, was the case with 
that of Lisbon, as well as with. those 
of Calabria. In the domestic instance 
in question, too, we have had the same 
precursor in sufficient abundance ; 
such a rainy summer as the past hav- 
ing been hardly remembered by any 
one. The rain water, gradually per- 
colating into the bowels of the earth, 
may be converted into steam, by a 
combustion, to which a variety of 
causes may give excitement. Amongst 
these, the moistening of large beds of 
pyrites may perhaps be offered as one 
of the most simple explanations: Our 
late earthquake, however, may have 
not improbably had some remote con- 
nection with a subterranean voicanic 
influence ; and an account which ap- 
peared from Naples, informing us, 


that, on August 7, last, Vesuvius was — 


again in action, renders this last idea 
the less unlikely: Although, perbaps, 
not caused by electricity, it is very 
evident that this subtle agent was not 
entirely absent on the late occasion, 
as may be not only considered appa- 


rent from some of the effects produ- 


ced, but is also proved by the flash of 
lightning seen to accompany the other 
phenomena at Montrose. The elec- 
tric theory of earthquakes has been 
supported by Dr Stukely, in his pa- 
pers in vol. xlvi. of the Philosophical 
Transac- 
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Transactions ; and the Chevalier Viv- 
enzio supposes the same cause to have 
operated in producing those of Cala- 
bria in 1783. But 1 cannot conceive 
electricity to have been the primary 
agent in producing the shock of Aug. 
13 last, otherwise it must have cer- 
tainly left more unequivocal effects 
behind it. Having, however, endea- 
voured in this paper to bring before 
your readers most of the facts and ap- 
pearances connected with the late 
earthquake, an opportunity may per- 
haps be afforded to you or to them, 
either to strengthen one or other of 
the old theories, or to offer some new 
and still more rational explanation of 
a phenomenon which cannot fail high- 
ly to interest the enlightened and re- 
flecting mind, as well as to impress it 
with the most profound admiration of 


the power of the Deity. 
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Childe Harald’s Pilgrimage. Canto 
the Third. By Brron.— 
8vo. 5s. Od... 


E opened this little volume with 
peculiar interest. It afforded 
no common gratification, to recall the 
emotions with which we had perused 
the early cantos of Childe Harold, 
which first made Lord Byron rank 
among the greatest poets. All the 
pictures which he has drawn of other 
minds, had scarcely equalled that of 
the sensations excited in his own, by 
the eventful succession of scenes thro’ 
which he had passed. We therefore 
wie follow him through a new 
train of ideas and emotions, excited 
hy scenes widely different, but uot less 
interesting. | | 
When a second part of any work 


| is published, the uniform question is, 


if it be better or worse than the first. 


: We are not much addicted to weigh 


such things in a mechanical scale; 
1816. 
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these conclusions, indeed, are always 
difficult, and often very doubtful. It 
is peculiarly so in a desuitory and 
rambling production like the present, 
in which, while much is very fine, a 
good deal is pretty middling, and a 
little positively bad. Such a poem is 
better analysed in detail; which task, 
as it deserves, we shall endeavour to 
rform for it. 

The first stanza is interesting; and 
there are, we presume, few of our 
readers who do not understand its al- 
lusion. 


Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair 
child! 
Ada! sole daughter of my house and 
heart ? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes 
they smiled, 
And then we parted—not as now we part, 
But with a hope.— 
Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me; and on 
high 
The winds lift up their voices: I depart, 
Whither I know not: but the hour’s gone 
by, 
When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve 
or glad mine eye. 


There are several passages which 
very powerfully describe the state of 
desolation which the poet conceives ta 
surround him, and the wild roaming 
to which he has consigned himself. 


He says, 


I am as a weed 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam, to 
sail 

Where’er the surge may sweep, the tem- 
pest’s breath prevail. 


We select, from a subsequent part 
of the poem, a passage, the two last 
lines of which appear to us very ex- 
traordinary. 


The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 

To those that walk in darkness: on the 
oa, 

The boldest steer but where their ports 
invite 

But there are wanderers o’er eternity 


Whose bark drives on and on, and an-— 


cher’d ne’er shall be. 
He 
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. He adds elsewhere : 


Where rose the mountains, there to him 
were friends ; 


- Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his 
home; 


‘ Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, 
extends, 


- He had the passion and the power to 
Foam; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 
Were unto him companionship ; they 
spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tone 
- Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft 
forsake 


For Nature's pages glass'd by sunbeams on 
the lake. 


Amid these musings, he suddenly 


exclaims ; 
Stop !—for thy tread is on an empire’s dust ! 


Thus ushers in the approach to the 
glorious and ensanguined field of Wa- 
terloo, His political wews on that 
event are sufficiently opened, when 
he exclaims, 


How that red rain hath made the har-— 


vest grow ! 
' And is this all the world has gain’d by 
thee, 
Thou first and last of fields! king-making 
Victory ? 


And adds, 


Fit retribution! Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters!-but is earth more free ? 


He then draws a picture of the 
festivity at Brussels, the alarm, the 
march, the battle. The delineation 
is rapid, and by no means in the poet’s 
hest style. Indeed, we should with 
difficulty select parts of it that™rise 
much above mediocrity. The two fol- 
lowing stanzas give no high idea of his 
powers in describing war scenery. 


‘And there was mouating in hot haste: 
the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clatter- 
. Went pouring forward with impetuous 
speed, 
. And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar, 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Sarr up the soldier ere the morning 
star ; 


= 


While throng’d the citizens with terror 
dumb, 


Or whispering, with white lips, ‘* The foe ! 
they come ! they come !” 


And wild and high the ‘* Cameron's ga- 
thering” rose ! 
The of Lochiel, which Albyn’s 
hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her 
Saxon foes :— 


‘How in the noon of night that pibroch 
thrills 


Savage and shrill! but with the breath 
that fills 


That mountain-pipe, so fill the moun- 
taineers 
With the fierce native daring which in- 
stils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each 
clansman’s ears ! 


The succeeding one is much better, 


And Ardennes waves above them her 


green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they 


pass, 
_ Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave—alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above 
shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder 
cold and low. 


At the close he dwells at some 
length upon the great and too famous 
individual, whose downfall gave its 
fame to Waterloo, This passage ap- 

ars to us very particularly interest- 
ing; not only on account of the force 
of the delineation, and its truth, al- 
lowing for some softening shades ; but 
because there appears a recognition of 
some kindred sympathies with the 
mind which is here painted, and 2 
conscisusness within himself of that 
impatience of quiet, that eagerness for 
strong emotions, and proud contempt 
of the human race, which guided that 
meteor of the moral world to his rise 
and his fall. 


Oh, more or less than man-in high oF 


low 
‘Battling with nations, fying from. the 
field; 
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Now making moanarch’s necks thy foot- 
stool, now 

More than thy meanest soldier taught to 
yield ; 

An empire thou couldst crush, command, 
rebuild ; 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 

However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 

Look through thine own, nor curb the 
lust of war, 

Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the 

loftiest star. 


Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turn- 
ing tide 
With that untaught, innate philosophy, 
Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep 
pride, 
Js gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood 
hard by, 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou 
hast smil‘d 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye ; 
When Fortune fled her spoil’d and fa- 
vourite child, 
He stood unbow’d beneath the ills upon him 
pil'd. 
Sager than in thy fortunes; for in them 
Ambition steel’d thee on too far to shew 
That just habitual scorn wieich could cou- 
temn 
Men and their thoughts; "twas wise to 
feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to 
use 
Till they were turn’d unto thine over- 
throw: 
*Tis but a worthless world to win or lose ; 
So hath it prov’d to thee, and all such lot 
who choose. 
But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hath been thy bane ; there isa 
fire 
And motion of the soul which will not 
dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 
And, but once kindicd, quenchless ever- 
more, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever” 
bore. 


He who ascends to mountain tops, shall 
find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds 
and snow ; 

He who surpasses or subdues riankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those be- 
low. 


Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
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And far beneath the earth and ocean 
spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Coftending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those 
summits led. 


From this theme the poet turns to 
the banks of the Rhine, and to the 
succession of noble landscapes which 
they present. 


Away with these! true Wisdom’s world 
will be 

Within its own creation, or iv thine, 

Maternal Nature! for who teems like 
thee, 

Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine ? 

There Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A biending of ail beauties, streams and 
dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, 
mountain, vine, 

And chiefless castles, breathing stern 
farewells 

From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin 

greenly dwells. 


The following reflections, suggested 
by a view of the ruined castles which 
frown over its banks, are certainly 
very fine— 

——There they stand, as stands a lofty 

mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 

All tenantless, save to the crannying 


wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the 
cloud. 

There was a day when they were young 
and proud, 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d be- 
low ; 

But they who fought are in a bloody 
shroud, 

And those which wav'd are shredless dust 
ere now, 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no fu- 

ture blow. 


Beneath these battlements, within those 
walls, 

Power dwelt amidst her passions; in 
proud state 

Fach robber chief upheld his armed halls 

Doing his evil will, nor less elate 

Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 

What want these outlaws conquerors 
should have, 

But History’s purchas’d page to call them 
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A wider space, an ornamented grave? 
* Their hopes were not less warm, their souls 
3 were full as brave. 


In their baronial feuds and single fields 
: What deeds of prowess unrecorded died ! 
And Love, which lent a blazon to their 
shields, 
; With emblems well devis’d by amorous 
pride, 
} Through all the mail of iron hearts would 
glide. 
But still their flame was fierceness, and 
drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied, 
And many a tower for some fair mischief 
won, 
| Saw the discolour’d Rhine beneath its ruin 


run. 


In proceeding to delineate the suc- 
| cessive scenes which present them- 
selves along that celebrated river, the 

author is not, we think, quite so hap- 

py- Indeed the present poem sug- 

gests to us the impression, that his 

| powers reside less in painting the ac- 

tual appearance of external nature 

} than the emotions which they excite 

in his-own breast. The following pa- 
Wo negyric is almost mawkish— 

i But Thou, exulting and abounding river ! 

Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 

\ Through banks whose beauty would en- 
dure for ever. 

' Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 

Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 


With the sharp scythe of conflict—then 
{ to see 


Thy valley of sweet waters, were te know 


Earth pav’d like Heaven; and to seem 
such to me, 


Even now what wants thy stream? that it 
should Lethe be. 

In the course of this peregrinatien, 
an allusion occurs, which, from parti- 
sular circumstances, cannot fail power- 

‘ fully to arrest attention. Love, it 
. appears, has entered deep into the 
[ breast of Harold ; and this love is of 
ene “ unwed,” yet bound to him “ by ® 
| stronger ties than the church links 
withal.” It is said, indeed, to be pure, 
7 and far above disguise ; but why it 
Fe should be so isnot explained. We pro- 
fk | fess not to have dived deep into the 
te secret history of these transactions ; 
put at a time when there avowedly has 
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been “ discord deep and dire” in his 
Lordship’s house, and when it is stil! 
under deliberation with the public 
what share of blame he may bave 
incurred, the introduction of this 
personage, whoever she be, appears 
particularly unseasonable, The song 
which he sings to her in absence has 
only a secondary degree of merit. 
Ascending the Rhine, we come now 
to the mountains. ‘The observations 
made above, on the descriptive powers 
exhibited in this poem, will apply here 
also. The following passage, how- 
ever, has great power; though we 
wonder much that Lord Byron could 
speak of the sca/ps of the mountains, 


even though they rhime to Alps. 


But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
scalps, 

And thron’d Eternity in icy hails 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 

The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gather around these summits, as to show 

How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave 

vain man below. 


Aventicum, which presents a co- 
lumn erected to the memory of Julia 
Alpinula, priestess of the place, who 
died in a vain attempt to save her fa- 
ther, suggests a very interesting pas- 
sage, particularly the closing lines— 


And there—oh ! sweet and sacred be thie 
name !— 
Julia—the daughter, the devoted—gave 
Her youth to Heaven, her heart, beneath 
a claim 
Nearest to Heaven’s, broke o’er a father s 
grave. 
Justice is sworn ’gainst tears, and her’s 
would crave 
The life she liv’d in; but the Judge was 
just, 
And then she died on him she could not 
save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust, 
And held within their urn one mind, one 
heart, one dust. 


But these are deeds which should not 
pass away, | 
And names that must not wither, though 


the earth 
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fia Forgets her empires with a just decay, 
& The enslavers and the enslav’d, their 
; death and birth ; 
The high, the mountain-majesty of worth 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe, 
And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun’s face, like youder Alpine 
snow, 
Imperishably pure beyond all things below. 


| The impressions made by the mid- 
4 night view of the lake of Geneva, and 


the train of thought which they ex- 


cite, contain some very beautiful lines. 


Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a 
thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to 
forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once } lov’d 
Torn ocean’s roar ; but thy soft murmur- 
ing 
Sounds sweet, as if a sister's voice re- 
prov’d, 
44 That I with stern delights should e’er have 
been so mov’d. 


a It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and thy mountains, dusk, yet 
clear, 
Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly 
seen, 
S Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights 
appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
‘ There breathes a living fragrance from 
the shore, 
+a Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on 
the ear 
: Drops the light drip of the suspended 
oar, 
q Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night 
carol more : 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the 
brakes, 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the 
hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instill, — 

themselves away, till they in- 

use 

" _—-Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her 

hues. 


We cannot say so much in favour 
a of the description of a storm occur- 
Re ring in the same scene; nor can think, 
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that glee, mirth, and dancing, are na- 
tural ideas to be suggested to the 
mind of the poet, by the conflict of 
such awful forms and elements, 


The sky is chang’d !—and such a change! 
Oh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are won- 
drous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the 
light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags 
among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one 
lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a 
tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty 
shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her 

aloud. 


And this is in the night :—most glorious 
night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! 
be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sca, 

And the big rain comes dancing tothe 
earth ! 

And now again 'tis black—and now the 
glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its moun- 
tain-mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o'er a young earth- 

quake’s birth. 


let me 


Geneva, and the shores of it lakes, 
recall some great names by whom 
they have been illustrated. ‘The por- 
trait of Rousseau is drawn at length, 
and con amore; and yet we do not 
think it so masterly as the two follow- 
ing rapid sketches of Voltaire and 
Gibbon, which are such, certainly, as 
could with difliculty be surpassed. 


The one was fire and fickleness, a child, 

Most mutable in wishes, but in mind, 

A wit as various—gay, grave, sage, or 
wild— 

Historian, bard, philosopher combin’d : 

He multiplied himself among mankind, 

The Proteus of their talents: But his own 

Breath’d most in ridicule—which, as the 
wind, 

Blew where it listed, laying all things 
prone 

Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now r to shake 
athr one, 
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The other, deep and slow, exhaasting 
_ thought, 
And hiving wisdom with each studious ‘ 
year, 
In meditation dwelt, with learning 
wrought, 
And shap’d his weapon with an edge se- 
vere, 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer ; 
The lord of irony—that master-spell, 
Which stung his foes to wrath, which 
from fear, 
_ And doom’d him to the zealot’s read 
Hell, 
Which answers to all doubts so eloquently 
well. 


_The poet does not proceed beyond 
this magic scene ; and, with a conclu- 
ding address to his infant daughter, 
the poem terminates. In the present 
disposition of the writer, however, 
there seems ground confidently to an- 
ticipate, both that he will wander far- 
ther, and that the result of those wan- 
derings will not be withheld from his 
admirers, 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


N Inquiry into the Principle of 
' Population ; including an Expo- 
sition. of the Causes and the Advan- 
tages of a tendency to exuberance of 
Numbersin Society, a Defence of Poor 
Laws, &c, By James Grahame, Esq. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. | 
An Elementary Treatise on Astro- 
nomy 3; or, an easy Introduction to a 
Knowledge of the Heavens. By the 
Rev. A. Mylne, A. M. 8vo. 9s. 
_ The Cottage Fire-side, or. the Pa- 
rish Schoolmaster, a moral tale. By 


the Rev. Henry Duncan, Ruthwell. 


Third edition. 12moe. 

Letters on the distressed State. of 
Agriculturists, By Robert Brown, 
farmer at Markle, in the county of 
Haddington. 
b The Farmers’ Magazine, No. 68. 


854 New Works published in Edinburgh. 


New Editions. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Homan Mind. By Dugald Stewart, 
F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, 
Secend edition. Svo. 14s. 

Philosophical Essays. By the same. 
Second edition. 8vo. 14s, 

Observations on the different spe- 
cies of Pulmonary Consumption. By 
Andrew Duncan, Sen. M. D. F.R. 
and A. 5.8. Edin. Second edition. 
7s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Wwe understand that Mr Denholm, 

author of the “ History of Glas- 
gow,”’ and other well-known Topo- 
graphical and Scientific works, is em- 
ployed in collecting and arranging 
materials for a ‘ History of Lanark- 
shire.” Antimation of a work upon 
this subject was published in a pro- 
spectus some years ago; since which 
time he has been employed in making 
such researclies as are necessary into 
the natural and civil history of the 
county, its cities, towns, and villages, 
commerce and manufactores ; the his- 
tory of the chief families and distin- 
guished characters, natives of the dis- 
trict; its antiquities, &c. and has 
also made exact drawings of the local 
scenery for which Lanarkshire is so 
deservedly celebrated, its remarkable 
buildings, and every other object wor- 
thy of notice. — As, notwithstanding 


his: exertions, many things may yet — 


have escaped him, it is hoped that 
such gentlemen as are possessed of 
interesting information, not generally 
known, relative to the ancient or pre- 
sént state of the county, its agricul- 
ture, antiquities, the cities and towns 
of Glasgow, Lanark, Hamilton, &c. 
will be so obliging as to communicate 
such to the author, through the me- 
dium of Messrs Constable & Co. 
Edinburgh—Messrs Brash & Reid; 
and J, Smith and Son, Glasgow. 
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Literary. Intelligence. 


The Royal Geological Society of 
Cornwall has published a second An- 
nual Report, from which it appears 
that considerable progress has been 
made in the construction of a Geolo- 
gical map of that county. 

The following papers have been 
read within the year :— 

1. On the Geological structure of 
Cornwall, with a view to trace its in- 
fluence upon, and connection with the 
fertility of its Soils, accompanied with 
a series of illustrative specimens; by 
Ayrton Paris, M.D, F. LS. 

2. Historical aceount of Copper 
ca Copper Mines; by Joseph Carne, 
3. On a new arrangement of the 
Objects of Geology; by John Ayrton 
Paris; M. D. F. &c. 

4. On Elvan Courses, accompani- 
ed with a series of specimens ; by 


Joseph Carne, Esq. | 


5. Observations on a remarkable — 


change whieh Tin undergoes, under 
peculiar circumstances, and on its 
partial conversion into a Muriate of 


' Tin; by the Rev. William Gregor. 


6, An account of the produce of 


* Copper Mines in Cornwall, in ore, 


m copper, and money, for the year end- 


ing June 30th, 1816; by Joseph 
Carne, Esq. 

7. An account of the quantity of 
Tin produced in Cornwall, in the year 
ending with midsummer quarter, 
1816; by Joseph Carne, Esq. 

8. On the existing evidence of a 
Catastrophe having at a remote pe- 
riod formed the Mounts-bay; by 
Henry Boase, Esq. 

—All of which will appear in the pro- 
mised volume of the Society’s Trans- 
actions, 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
ef that and useful man John 
Coakley Lettsom, M, and L. L. D. 
F.R.S. F.A.S. F, Leb. &e. &e. 


&c. are preparing for publication, 


by Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, F.L.S. 
They will include a selection from 


preserving by 
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his correspondence with the principal 
literati of this and foreign countries. 
Among whom are, Baron Haller, 
Lionzus, Lord Lansdown, Dr Vicq. 
D’Azyr, Dr Barton, Dr Cullen, Dr 
Currie, Dr Darwin, Dr Desgenettes, 
Dr Benj. Franklin, Dr Jenner, Dr 
Miller, Dr Mitchell, Dr Percival, 
Dr Pulteney, Dr Rush, Dr Wither- 
ing, Dr Zimmerman, Mr Granville 
Sharp, and other equally illustrious 
characters. 

A new and improved edition in Svo. 
will shortly be published, of Mr G. 
Cumberland’s Sketch of Bromley 
Hill, in Kent, the Villa of the Right 
Hon. Charles Long; of which a very 
few copies were printed by Millar in 
1811. There willbe only fifty 4to. co- 
pies in this edition, for the convenien- 
cy of binding, with drawings and 
prints, as few places of the size af- 
ford so much of the picturesque in 
varied scenery. 

Mr Cumberland has likewise pre- 
pared, with considerable labour, for 
printing this winter, a work on the 
commencement and progress of the 
Art of Engraving, as far as relates 
to the advantages Art has derived 
from the tasteful productions of the 
Italian School; chiefly confining his 
Chronological catalogue tothe Floren- ~ 
tine and Roman artists ; including 
only productions, the study of which 
is. eminently useful to those who 
wish to acquire a distinguished and 
chastened taste. ‘Lhis werk is in- 
tended toserve as a guide to print-col- 
lectors, and an apology for that pur- 
suit, when conducted on a refined 
plan, and with the double view of ac- 

uiring correct judgment in the art of 
by only procuring good im- 
pressions of the best masters among 
those who improved composi tion—and 
that means noble de- 
signs, which would otherwise be en- 
tirely lost, owing to their scarcity — 
The traet is chiefly designed to as- 
sist artists and well-wishers to the 
fine arts, 
The 
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The Rev. J. Nightingale has in 
the press, a quarto vol. to be entitled 


English Topography, or a series of 


Historical and Statistical descriptions 
of the several counties of England 
and Wales; accompanied by a map 
of each county, This work will em- 
brace an outline of the ancient and 
present state of England and Wales, 
and contain sketches of the name and 
early history, situation, boundaries, 
form, extent, divisions, population, 


air, soil, land, water, natural produc- 


tions, &c. of the several counties of 
England and Wales. 

Shortly will be published, in octa- 
ve, an Appeal to men of wisdom and 
candour : or, four Discourses preach- 
ed before the University of Cambridge, 
in November 1815, by the Rev. 


Poetry. 


in the whole $217. Of this number 


Charles Simeon, M.A. fellow of 
King’s College. | 

Miss Holcroft’s Novel, Fortitude 
and Frailty, will appear in a few 
weeks. 

On the 6th of June, 1816, the 
Bible Socicty of Massachusetts made 
their annual report. A larger num- 
ber of Bibles have been distributed by 
them during the last than any former 
year, viz. 186 large Bibles, 2475 
common Bibles, and 556 ‘Testaments ; 


700 have been committed to mission. 
aries, to be distributed in the West- 
ern States, the remainder have been 
distributed chiefly within the limits 
of the commonwealth, through the 
agency of the ministers of reli- 


gion. 


Poetry. 


ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL CAMERON. 


"THE wild woods wear their winter leaf, 
The gladsume birds have ceas’d to sing ; 
And all is gloomy as my grief, . 
A winter that can hope no spring, 
Nor joyous summer’s visiting, 
Nor autumn’s skies of cloudless blue ; 


’ For the dark raven flaps her wing 


O’er him I love at Waterloo. 


To trumpet’s clang, when helmets flash’d, 
And bayonets shook, and banners flew, 
When war-steeds to the conflict dash'd, 
And warriors blades of battle drew— 
My gallant Cameron ! where wert thou ? 
Ob! gray with dust and grim with blood, 
Loud cheering on the soldiers true, — 
Where France's boldest veterans stood. 


Whenshouting squadrons way’d their brands, 
And victors’ caps to Heaven were flung, 

Borne, pale and lifeless, by thy bands, 
While martial bagpipes wailing sung, 

And trum lent their mournful tongue— 
On! ail was lowly laid, 

And many a warlike head was hung, 
Lamenting o’er the mighty dead ! 


! for a lodge in some wild wood,. 


A eavern in some lonesome glen, 


Where the stern eagle rears her brood, 
The night-fox digs her dreary den! 
Far from the home and haunt of men, 
There would I weep and wail alone, 
And, lost to all but Angels’ ken, 
Fill heavenly ears with earthly moan! 


HIDALLAay, 


London, 
13th Sept. 


ON JOHN HIGH, LATE EXECUTIONER IN 
EDINBURGH. 


ERE lies that carle ca’d hangmas iF 
Johnny, 
A haverin’ chiel, a drouthy crony—._ 
He hangit thieves and murderers movy, 
As gude’s twa hunder, 
And lasses too, baith young and bonny, 
Amang the number. 


Those wha he strangled in this warl’, 
At Johnny now do girn and snarl, 
And leather weel the hangman carle, — 
And gar him squeel ! 

T trow the billy now does fare ill— 

‘Wae’s me, puir chiel ! 


G. 
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: 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 1. 


ORD Limerick moved the third reading 

of the gas light bill. 

Lord Lauderdale insisted, that a stronger 
case of a private job had never been brought 
before the House. In the former act, a 
cheaper price was conditioned for than was 
given for light by oil, but this clause was 
- excluded in the present. This bill was to 
grant a power to the company to raise ano- 
ther £.200,000, and ruin the trade by a 
monopoly, when of the former £.200,000 
raised, there remained only £.11,000. His 
lordship stated his intention to propose an 
amendment, restricting the company to ad- 
here to the rate or charge proposed by them 
for lamps. 

Lord Limerick thought there was no dan- 
ger of the monopoly. 

Lord Longford said a few words, and af- 
ter some amendments the bill was read a 
third time and passed. 


Tuesday, July 2. 


Soon after two o'clock, the fire of the ar- 
tillery announced the arrival of the Prince 
Regent, and in some minutes after, his 
Royal Highness and his royal suit entered 
the house. The former being arrayed in his 
robes of state, took his seat on the throne. 

Among the state attendants of his Royal 
Highness, the sword of state was borne by 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington ; the im- 
perial crown of the realm by Lord James 
Murray; the cap of maintenance by the 
Marquis of Winchester, and the Prince of 
Wales’s crown by the Earl of Yarmouth. 

- Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, knight, gentleman 

usher of the black rod, was then sent to 
command the attendance of the Commons 
upon his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
Accordingly, a considerable number of inem- 
bers, with the Speaker at their head, ap- 
peared at the bar. 

The Speaker then addressed the Prince 
Regent in the following speech :— 

_ ** May it please your Royal Highness, 

** At the close of a laborious session, we, 
his Majesty’s most faithful Commons, at- 
tend upon your Royal Highness with our 
concluding bill of supply. 

- * During the course of our deliberations, 
we have, in obedience to your Royal High- 
1316. 
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ness’s commands, examined various trea- 
ties and conventions which have been laid 
before us. We have seen the tranquillity 
of Europe re-established upon the basis 
of legitimate government, by the same pre- 
siding counsels which planned the bold, 
provident, and comprehensive measures, 
commenced with the negociations at Chau- 
mont, matured in the congress at Vienna, 
and completed by the peace of Paris. We 
have seen also the wise and provident poli- 
cy of the allied powers, who, disctaiming 
all projects of dismembering the great and 
ancient monarchy of France, have been con- 
tented to adopt such precautionary mea- 
sures as might effectually protect the world 
from a renewal of its former sufferings :— 
and we have rejoiced more especially that 
this important charge has been confided, by 
common consent, to the same victorious 
commander, whose triumphs have so main- 
ly contributed to the glory of this country, 
and the general happiness of mankind. 

* In our domestic concerns, the great 
and sudden transition from a state of war- 
fare to our present situation, has necessarily 
produced many serious evils and difficulties, 
to which we have not failed to apply our 
most anxious attention." To the distresses 
of the agricultural interest we have renders 
ed such immediate relief as could be devi- 
sed, hoping also that they may daily de- 
crease, and trusting much to the healing 
influence of time. For the benefit of com- 
merce and the general convenience of all 
ranks of his Majesty’s subjects, a new coin- 
age has been provided ; and in various ways, 
by positive egactments or preparatory in- 
quiries, we have devoted much of our la- 
bour to the general improvement of the con- 
dition of the people, their relief and their 
instruction. In settling our financial ar- 
rangements, the expenditure for the servi- 


ces of our civil and military establishments 


has been considered with reference to the 
pecuniary resources of the year; and a- 
mongst the most inaportant of our measures 
as affecting the joint interests of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, is the law which we have 
passed for consolidating the revenues of both 
portions of the united kingdom. 

** But, Sir, in the midst of all our vari- 
ous and important concerns, domestic and 
foreign, there are none in which this nation 
ever takes a deeper interest, than those 

which 
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which regard the splendour and dignity of 
the throne, and the happiness of the royal 
house which reigns over us. Im 

with those sentiments, we have endeavour- 
ed, by a new arrangement of the civil list, 
to separate those revenues which are espe- 
cially assigned to the support .of the royal 
state, placing them henceforth beyond the 
reach of any contingent charges, which 
more properly belong to other and different 
branches of the public service :—And, in 
the same spirit of loyal and affectionate at. 
tachment, we have hailed with heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction, the auspicious marriage, by which 
the paternal choice of your Royal High- 
ness has gratified the universal wishés of. 
the nation, and has adopted into the family 
of our sovereign, an illustrious prince, 
whose high qualities have already endeared 
him to the people amengst whom he has 
fixeg the future destinies of his life. 

** These, Sir, are the objects to which 
our thoughts and labours have been chiefly 
directed; and for completing the grants 
which it is our special duty and privilege 
to provide, we now present to your Royal 
Highness a bill, entitled, ‘ An act for grant- 
ing to his Majesty a certain sum out of the 
consolidated fund of Great Britain, aid for 
applying certain monies therein mentioned 
for the service of the year 1816, and for 
further appropriating the supplies granted 
ia this session of parliament.’ 

** To which bill, with all humility, we 
entreat his Majesty's royal assent.” 

The personal royal assent of the Prince 
Regent was then declared to the following 
bills :—The appropriation bil, the pillory 
abolition, parish apprentices, hydrometer, 
chancery courts, cemeteries regulation, 
Dublin road, bankrupt laws amendment, 
Regent's canal, Dyott’s divorce, and to four 
estate bills. 

The Prince Regent then delivered the 
following most gracious speech from the 
‘throne :— 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

** T cannot close this session of parliament 
without again expressing my deep regret at 
the continuance of his Majesty’s lamented 
indisposition. 

“* The cordial interest which you have 
manifested in the happy event of the mar- 
riage of my daughter the Princess Charlotte 
with the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, and the 
liberal provision which you have made for 
their establishment, afford an additional 
proof of your affecticnate attachment to his 
Majesty’s person and family, and demand 
my warmest acknowledgments. — 

** T have the pleasure to acquaint you, 


that I have given the royal consent to a 


martiage between his Majesty’s daughter 


prove 


the Princess Mary and the Duke of Glou- 
cester ; and f am persuaded that this event 
will be highly gratifying to.all his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

** The assurances which I have received 
of the pacific and friendly disposition of the 
powers engaged in the late war, and of their 
resolution to execute inviolably the terms 
of the treaties which T announced to you at 
the opening of the session, promise the con- 
tinuance of that peace so essential to the 
interests of all the nations of the world. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** T thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted for the service of the year; 
and I am sensible of the beneficial effects 
whieh may be expected to result from the 
salutary system of makirg provision for 
them in a way.calculated to uphold public 
credit. 

** The arrangements which you have a- 
dopted for discharging the encumbrances of 
the civil list, and for rendering its future 
income adequate to its expenditure, by re- 
lieving it from a part of the charge to which 
it was subjected, are in the highest degree 
gratifying and satisfactory to me ; and you 
may be assured, that nothing shall be want- 
ing on my part to give full effect to those 
arrangements. 

“* The provision you have made for con- 
solidating the revenues of Great Britain and 
Ireland, will, I doubt not, be productive of 
the happiest consequences, in cementing 
and advancing the interests of the united 
kingdom, and must afford an additiona! 
proof of the constant disposition of parlia- 
ment to relieve the difficulties, and promote 
the welfare of Ireland. 

“© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

** The measures to which I have been 
under the necessity of resorting for the sup- 
pression of those tumults and disorders 
which had unfortunately occurred in some 
parts of the kingdom, have been productive 
of the most salutary effects. 

** I deeply lament the continuance of that 
pressure and distress which the circumstan- 
ces of the country, at the close of so long a 
war, have unavoidably entailed on many of 
his Majesty’s subjects. 

** I feel fully persuaded, however, that, 
after the many severe trials which they 
have undergone in the course of the ardu- 
ous contest in which we have been engaged, 
and the ultimate success which bas attend- 
ed their glorious and persevering exertions, 
1 may rely, with perfect confidence, on their 
public spirit and fortitude, in sustaining 
those difficulties, which will, I trust, be 
found to have arisen from causes of a tem- 
porary nature, gud which cannot fail to be 
materially relieved by the progressive | 
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provement of public credit, and by the re- 
duction which has already taken place in 
the burthens of the people.” 

The Lord ChanceUor, in the usual form, 
declared the parliament to be prorogued till 
the 24th of August next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 1. 


Mr Mellish brought up the report of the 
committee on the police of the metropolis. 

Mr Bennet took this opportunity of call- 
ing the attention of the house to the sub- 
ject. In the Whitechapel district there did 
appear to be a connexion subsisting between 
the magistrates and the licensed victuallers 
of a most disgraceful nature. Tae com- 
mittee had also an account of prisoners. In 
1813, there were committed to Newgate, 
9077; in 1814, 9200; in 1815, 10,700, 
out of which 5000 were for felony. He 
complained that the innocent and guilty 
were mixed together, and the situation of 
those poor wretches was really terrible. He 
had no doubt that a greater part of the bad 
habits which criminals acquired, were from 
the condition to which they were reduced 
in the gaols. The committee, after the 
most minute enquiry, had come to the con- 
clusion, that the evils which existed must 
be remedied. In the Spitalfields district 
alone, there were 20,000 persons wanting 
bread. He concluded with moving, that 
the report do lie on the table, which was a- 
greed to. 

Mr Wilberforce moved for an account of 
the action between his Majesty's ship Fer- 


' yet and a Spanish slave ship, which ended 


in the capture of the latter ; but the motion 
was opposed by Mr Croker, on the ground 
that the publication might cause some in- 
convenience in the negociations now going 
on with Spain, and after some conversation 
was withdrawn. 

A conversation took place between Mr 
Marryatt, Mr Wilberforce, Mr William 
Smith, and Mr Barham, the latter of whom 
complained, that in Berbice there was a 
mortality of 74 per cent. annually among 
the slaves, where they were said to be so 
humanely treated; and that in Jamaica, 
where they were so harshly treated, the 
mortality was 2 per cent. only. 

Mr Horner was of opinion, that the par- 
ticulars just mentioned were a gross mistake. 


Tuesday, July 2. 


General Thornton gave notice, that early 
in the next session, he would call the at. 
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tion of the house to the conduct of the . 
clergy, in deviating from the established 
forms of divine worship. 

Sir Gerard Noel gave notice, that carly 
in the next session he would move for leave 
to bring in a bill to alter the existing laws 
with respect to the collection of the assessed 
taxes. 

Lord Casilcreagh rose for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the house to the re- 
cent return of the Duke of Wellington, and 
to suggest the course which he thought it 
would be proper for them to pursue on this 
occasion. It had been thought necessary 
by that house, at the close of the former 
war, to send to his grace a deputation of its 
members, on his return, to express to bim 
their gratitude for those glorious exertions 
which had so largely contributed to the 
happy termination of that arduous contest. 
He wished the house now to take the op- 
portunity of again marking their deep sense 
of the inestimable services he had rendered 
his country, and (he might add) of the 
blessings which he (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) had conferred upon mankind in gene- 
ral. If it should happen, from the arrival 
of his grace so close vpon the termination 
of the session, that the deputation covid 
not fulfil the object which the house bad in 
view, they would at least have the satisfac- 
tion of recording in their journals the deep 
sense which they had of those important 
services to which he had alluded, and which 
could never be effaced from the page of his- 
tory. He moved, that the thanks of that 
house should be given to Ficld-marshal 
Wellington, on his return from the com- 
mand, for his unremitting services, and 
more especially for his exertions in the me- 
morable battle of Waterloo; and that a 
committee should be appointed to commu- 
nicate the same to his grace, and to con- 
gratulate him on his return to this coun- 
try. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 

At two o'clock, the Speaker was sum- 
moned in the usual form to the House of 
Peers, by command of the Prince Regent, 
to hear the parliament prorogued. He 
went thither, attended by ali the members 
present, and on his return took his seat at 
the table and read the speech delivered by 
the Prince Regent in the other house.— 
Having finished the reading of tha speech, 
he bowed to the members who surrounded 
the table, and who now took leave of him, 
and of each other, and shortly after re- 
tired. 
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_ EAST INDIES. 


"THE following extract of a letter, under 

date 4th of March last, from an officer 
on the staff of the Mauritius, will put our 
readers in possession of the melancholy re- 
sult of a recent settlement, established in 
the end of the last year, by the orders of 
Governor Farquhar, in the north-west part 
of the island of Madagascar. 

Extract of a letter, under date 4th March 
1816 :— 

** The pilot boat returned from Madagas- 
car last night with the melancholy news of 
all our establishment at the new settlement 
on-that island having been murdered by the 
natives, and poor old Burch is amongst the 
sufferers. 

** What I have learnt of the particulars 
are as follow :— 

** It seems one of the Chiefs was displeas- 
ed at not having a present made him, and 
demanded a piece of blue cloth, which Mr 
Burch refused him ; the consequence was, 
words ensued, and Mr Burch struck the 
Chief, upon which a Mr Butler, one of the 
Europeans, was shot upon the spot ; how- 
ever, it was settled for that night by some 
of the other Chiefs interfering, and the 
next morning the English were sent for to 
attend a Committee of Chiefs, that the bu- 
siness might be amicably settled; immedi- 
ately upon their entering the place in which 
they were assembled, unarmed, they shot 
Mr Blenman. - The others, of course, ran 
for it; however, they all fell, excepting the 
gardener, who escaped into the water, and 
the boat picked him up, but the poor fel- 
low died four days before the arrival of the 
vessel here. Thus ends Mr Farquhar’s 
Madagascar expedition. How it could ever 
be entertained, I can form no opinion, par- 
ticularly when I recollect, that in the in- 
structions to Colonel. Keating, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bourbon, under date the 2d 
January 1814, he says, *‘ I am restrained 
also by the orders of his Majesty from :in- 


terfering in: Madagascar with the native 


powers, so as to give any cause of appre- 
hension, jealousy, or dissatisfaction.” Cer- 
tainly the forming of a new colonial settle- 
ment in a remote part of the island was not 
the most likely means of avoiding to create 


jealousy and alarm.” 


Calcutta, Jan. 31. 

On Sunday accounts reached town sta- 
ting the loss of the Duchess of Wellington, 
which was totally destroyed by fire on Sa- 
turday evening in Saugor Roads. 

The origin of this sad accident is only a 
matter of suspicion. The fire burst forth 
about ten o’clock at night, and. burnt with 
such rapidity, that the saltpetre cargo ex- 
ploded in about ten minutes, and the ship 
being shattered and divided, sunk immedi- 
ately. It is painful to relate that the pilot, 
two officers, two passengers, and many of 
the crew perished in consequence of the 
rapid conflagration, which deprived them of 
the ordinary chances of escape. The pilot, 
Mr Turner, with the first and third mates, 
were engaged in taking off the hatches, in 
the hope of extinguishing the fire; when 
the flames burst forth with such dreadful 
violence, they were compelled to desist, 
and instantly fled. Mr Heron, the second 
mate, ran towards the head of the ship, 
and the pilot with the others towards the 
poop, on which the pilot was seen standing 
when the saltpetre in the after-part of the 
vessel exploded, and destroyed all within 
the vortex of its fiery gulph. The fate of 
Mr William Anderson, and the distress of 
his brother, Mr David Anderson, both pas- 
sengers, proceeding to Java, it is afflicting 
to contemplate. Mr David Anderson saw 
his brother after the fire had burst forth, 
and shook hands with him while he was 
standing in the shrouds, whence in a few 
moments he was precipitated into the deep 
—never to rise again ! 

The following is a list of the officers and 
passengers, which we have reason to believe 
is quite correct :— 

David Kydd, commander, not on board ; 
Car Nimrod, Ist officer, lost; John Heron, 
2d officer, saved; H. Volstudt, 3d officer, 
lost; David Anderson, passenger, saved ; 
William Anderson, ditto, lost; J. B. Mac- 
donald, ditto, not on board ; John Kydd, a 
child, the nephew of the Captain, lost; T. 
Hodges, surgeon, saved. 

Some of the crew belonging to the Duchess 
of Wellington have been apprehended, and 
are detained on suspicion of having set the 
vessel on fire. In most’ cases where ships 
are burnt in this river, there has been rea- 
son to believe that the Lascars (who reccive 
impres 
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impress money in advance for several 
months) have been instrumental in their de- 
struction. We have lately seen an excel- 
lent plan, which is now under consideration, 
whereby the Lascars may be protected from 
the iniquitous system of extortion so long 
practised in Calcutta, and the owners of 
vessels insured against the frequent chance 
of loss by fire ; as it provides that in all ca- 
ses when ships are burnt, the native seamen 
belonging to her shall be detained to com- 
plete their stipulated term of service in some 
other manner. 


WEST INDIES. 


Commercial letters from France men- 
fion, that the Ministers of Louis XVIII. 
had resolved to make a fresh attempt to ne- 
gociate for the sovereignty of St Domingo, 
in consequence of which new Commission- 
ers have sailed in a private manner from a 
small port in the neighbourhood of Brest, 
in an unarmed vessel. They go direct to 
Petion’s dominions, and it is understood 
that their tone will not be so high as that 
of their predecessors. The reason assigned 
for the adoption of this measure at the pre- 
sent moment is, that a material change has 
taken place in the powers of Petion, as 
President of the Haytian Republic. In 
fact, on looking into the new Constitution 
lately promulgated, and which we have re- 
ceived, it appears that the power of making 
alliances and commercial treaties, which 
formerly resided in the Senate, is now vest- 
ed in the President, which gives the French 
negociators a latitude they did not possess 
eighteen months ago. Whatever is the se- 
cret view of the French, great reliance can 
be placed both on the discernment and in- 
tegrity of Petion, and having presided over 
the destinies of the south side of the island, 
for a long period of years, with distinguish- 
ed honour, he will certainly consult no 
other than the real interests and wixhes of 
his fellow islanders. The French do not 
appear disposed to attempt any treaty with 
Christophe, and it is much to be feared that 
they seek to employ the south side as an 
instrument to reconquer the north one. 
As a kind of stimulus to a mutual under- 
standing, the Paris Cabinet has come into 
an arrangement whereby colonial produce, 
the growth of St Domingo, and purchased 
with cargoes, consisting of French manufac- 
tures, is to be admitted to entry on the same 
terms, as if coming from Martinique and 
‘Guadaloupe. 

On the 20th September, the schooner 
General Jackson, arrived at New York in 
29 days from Jacquemel, St Domingo. 
This vessel brings the information, that hos- 


tilities had recommenced between the two 
rival chiefs of that island: Christophe had 
attacked and destroyed a town opposite 
Port-au-Prince, and both armies were pre- 
paring for a general engagement. It was 
the prevailing opinion at Jacquemel, that 
the army of Petion would prove victorious. 
Another account states, that on the 2ist 
August, advices were received at Jacque- 
mel, from Port-au-Prince, that 12 deserters 
had arrived there from Christophe’s domi- 
nions, who reported that the King was mo- 
ving with all his army and military equip- 
ments towards Port-au-Prince ; had arrived 
as far as St Marg’s, and was there joined 
by a Spanish General with some trifling 
force from the Spanish part of the island, 
The people at Jacquemel were in high spi- 
rits, and looked forward to an attack of 
Christophe as the forerunner of his total 
overthrow ; and that it would be the certain 
means of placing Petion in possession of 
all the French part of the island of St Do- 
mingo. 

The Royal Gazettes of Hayti, of the 2Ist 
and 22d of August, are filled with a long 
Court detail of the ceremonial and rejoi- 
cings at Cape Henry, on the anniversary fete 
of the Queen of Hayti, on the 15th preced- 
ing. The ceremogies and mass being end- 
ed, Baron Dessalines, in the name of the 
Ministers of State and Dignitaries, address- 
ed her Majesty in the most flattering terms, 
in praise of her virtues and their loyalty. 
A splendid repast followed, consisting of 
400 dishes, which were served up in an 
immense saloon, erected expressly for the 
occasion. At the dessert the following 
toasts were given by his Grace the Duke of 
Artibonite, Grand Marshal of Hayti—‘* To 
the King, to the first Monarch crowned in 
the New World, the Defender of the Liber- 
ty and the Independence of the Haytian 
People.” This was followed by a discharge 


of 21 cannon, while the bands played the. 


air * Vive Henry.”—Count Limonade gave, 
** To the Queen, to the perfect model of 
wives and mothers; may we assemble to ce- 
jebrate her anniversary a great many years.” 
This also was followed by music, and a dis- 
charge of 11 pieces of artillery. Count 
Ennery gave, “* To his Royal Highness the 
Prince Royal, may he imitate the example 
of his august Father, and march in his glo- 
rious steps.”—His Majesty, through his 
Minister, Count Limonade, gave, ** To the 
general union of the Haytians, may they 
shew themselves always worthy of the li- 
berty and independence which they have 
conquered at the price of their blood; may 
they, by their wisdom, their energy, and 
their courage, merit the admiration, the 
friendship, and guod will, of all the nore 
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of the earth.” Several other patriotic sen- 
liments and vows of independence ‘were gi- 
ven, and drank with the utmost enthusiasm. 
—The rejoicings terminated with artificial 
fire-works, dancing, and a masquerade. At 
a dinner party given by the Duke of Mar- 
malade, Governor of the capital, to the fo- 
reign merchants, on the 16th August, the 
following toasts were also given, after the 
Haytim royal family, “ To the King of 
England, George Ill. the victorious, who, 
with the aid and the love of his people, has 
conquered all the enemies of Great Britain.” 
—** To the magnanimous Prince Regent of 
England ; may his grand and liberal senti- 
ments be favourable to the liberty and in- 
dependence of the Haytians; and may he, 
of all the Sovereigns, first do a great act of 
humanity and jastice.”——‘* To the friend of 
the human race, to the immortal Wilber- 
force, who has embraced and defended a 
cause, the most sublime and most just 
which ever existed in the world, the cause 
of man, oppressed by his fellow man, by 
injustice, cunning, and force.” The Kings 
of the Netherlands and of Prussia were also 
commemorated, with the independence of 
Hayti, and the determination to oppose every 
effort of France to subjugate them. 


AFRICA. 


We learn by letters from Cape Coast 
Castle, of the 22d of June last, that, on the 
11th May, a communication was received 
from the Governor of Commenda, stating 
his apprehension of the people of that town 
being about to be attacked by the Ashan- 
tees and Elminas. Messrs Hobart and 
Hutchinson, officers in the African Compa- 
ny’s service, were, in consequence, imme- 
diately dispatched from the castle with a 
party of soldiers. Fortunately, however, 
the report proved to be unfounded, and 
there was no occasion for their services. 
The last accounts left every thing in perfect 
tranquillity between the Ashantees and all 
the tribes under the protection of the Bri- 
tish forts. Part of the Ashantee army had 
marched towards Accra, and the remainder 
were daily expected to move from their en- 
campment in the>Abrah country. There 
had been a considerable trade in gold dust 
and ivory brought by the Ashantees ; and 
little doubt was entertained that the inter- 
course would be more frequent with them 
than heretofore, in consequence of the ina- 
bility of the Fantees to prevent their com- 
munication with the coast. The Ashantees 
had, indeed, expressed their determination 
to keep open in future a channel of direct 
intercourse with the European forts and 
factories, having, during their stay, ascer- 
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tained the immense extent to which they 
had been defrauded by the Fantee traders. 
One of the three men the Ashantees were 
in search of (Cudjac Coomah) had been pur- 
sued so closely, that he put an end to his 
existence, rather than fall into the hands of 
his enemies. In consequence of the great 
consumption of provisions by the Ashantee 
army, and the abandonment of their plan- 
tations by the natives, strong apprehensions 
were entertained of a famine. The Go- 
vernor of Cape Coast was, in the first in- 
stance, taking every means in his power to 
secure a supply of flour for the soidiers ; 
and the wants of the blacks belonging to 
the Cape were to be the next object of at- 
tention. Mr M*Cormac had fallen a vic- 
tim to the disorder incident to the climate. 
Mr H. P. Williams died on the 9th June, 
after having laboured under a dysentery for 
some weeks. Mr Wrisberg arrived at Cape 
Coast on the 5th June, from Denmark, to 
take the command of Christiansberg Castle. 
He communicated that it was in the con- 
templation of his Government to exchange 
all the Danish settlements on the coast for 
the "two islands, St Thomas’s and Prince’s, 
belonging to the Portuguese.—Gen. Dacn- 
dels, the Commander of the Dutch settle- 
ments, had not done much hitherto in the 
way of cultivation. He was about build- 
ing a battery on a commanding spot, to act 
against the Fantees, as the Elminas were 
fearful of an attack from that quarter after 
the departure of the Ashantees. General 
Daendels had promised an early visit to the 
British Castle. 
ALGIERS. 

By the arrival at Portsmouth of the Pro- 
metheus, Captain Dashwood, we Jearn the 
following particulars respecting the situa- 
tion of Algiers. The Prometheus stopt 
there 17 days after Lord Exmouth had sail- 
ed ; she left it on the 20th Sept. The offi- 
cers frequently went on shore, and were 
not interrupted in gratifying their national 
curiosity, as to the extent of the injury done 
to the fortifications, the arsenal and city. 

The city appeared to have suffered much 
beyond any description that has yet been 
given ; there are but few houses which do 
not present some effect of the bombardment. 
All the Consuls’ houses were unfit to occu- 
py- Five shells (one 13-inch, and four 10- 
inch) fell into the Dey’s Palace, but fortu- 
nately did not explode, or they would have 
shattered that princely edifice to its foun- 
dation. The Dey keeps these gratifying 
memento of the 27th August piled up i 
his palace ; and he had given rewards to all 
who would employ themselves in picking 
up the shot that fell into the city. is 
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‘His Highness, knowing that the Janis- 
saries would, as soon as the battle was end- 
ed, call for some reward for their services, 
and anticipating that a commotion must be 
the consequence, and he himself become a 
sacrifice to their inordinate demands, ship- 
ped his family (consisting of his mother, 
brother, ahd two nephews) and a consicer- 
able sum of money, in a Sardinian schooner, 
for Constantinople ; and it proved, the mo- 
ment Lord Exmouth had withdrawn from 
the bay with his fleet, the Janissaries did 
demand that the city should be given up to 
pillage—upon the plea, that the Moors had 
not heartily assisted in the defence, and 
that the Jews were no better than spies in 
the country. The Dey made distributions 
of money to them; but finding that his li- 
berality had only the effect of still more ex- 
citing their insatiable desires, he addressed 
them upon the danger there was that the 
Moors would overpower them in the strug- 
gle, seeing there were no more than 2000 
of them, whilst the inhabitants (Moors) 
consisted of upwards of thirty thousand 
men; he proved to them that the propor- 
tion of those that had fallen was as thirty 
to one on the part of the Moors. It was 
not at ouce, however, that the Dey could 
persuade these furies from their purpose— 
they importuned him to consent, which he 
as firmly resisted, and rushing in amongst 
them with his breast uncovered, bid any of 
them -who could call himself a greater friend 
to their cause and interest than he was, to 
shoot or slay him upon the spot. This ro- 
mantic act of bravery and voluntary sacri- 
fice silenced them; and previously to the 
Prometheus leaving the place, they were 
engaged in putting the fortifications into a 
state of defence for immediate service, fully 
expecting that the American squadron 
would shortly visit them. The Dey has 
determined not to treat with them any far- 
ther, though he doubted not they would 
bombard the place. The conjecture is, if 
the Americans should proceed to acts of 
hostility, the Moors will endeavour to throw 
off the Turkish yoke. The Dey was very 
actively employed; he had directed that 
fifteen gun-boats, which were in an half- 
finished state when Lord Exmouth attack. 
ed, should be completed, and that the ves- 
sels which blew up and sunk in the mole 
should be weighed. He had only three 
schooners remaining when the Prometheus 


: . sailed; they were all ready for service. 


The Dey is about 45 years of age, of an ac- 


) tive, intelligent mind, and his resolution 
) and fearless bravery appeared to have suf- 


fered no diminution from his recent dis- 


; though it was pretty evident he 
a higher respect for our national 
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prowess, and the irresistible arm of our 
naval power, than he did for that of any 
other power. The Prometheus came down 
to Gibraltar, whence she sailed on the S0th 
September. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


New York, Oct. 5. 1816. 

The Intelligencer of Monday last con- 

tains some important statements relative to 

the present condition of the public finances. 

The receipts into the Treasury, for seven 

months, from January I. to August 1. 1816, 
have been as follows :-— 

Dollars Cis. 


Balance in the Treasury - 6,298,652 26 


Customs, - - 22,354,743 74 
Direct Tax, - - 3,713,963 68 
Internal Duties, - $3,864,000 — 
Postage, &c. - 127,025 38 
Sale of Lands, - : 676,710 40 


Total of Revenue for 7 mo. 36,035,995 46 
Loans and Treasury Notes 9,790,825 21 


Total of Receipts to Aug. 1. 45,825,920 67 
Estimate of Receipts from 


Aug. 1, to Dee. 1. 1816, 19,876,710 40 


Total estimated Receipts 

for 1816, - - 65,702,631 07 

Out of this sum is to be paid the amount 
of appropriations for the year 1816, with 
other demands on the Treasury, estimated to 
exceed the present appropriations by a large 
sum, and the unsatisfied appropriations of 
1815, as follows :— 


32,475,303 923 
6,270,395 29 


7,972,277 86 
46,717,977 08 


Appropriations for 1816, 
Other demands 
Unsatisfied Appropriations 
for 1815 - - 
Probable xpenditures of 
1816 - 


Probable surplus of Receipts 18,984,653 99 
Deduct the amount of Loans 


-and Treasury Notes - 9,790,821 21 


Excess of Revenue over Ex- 
penditure - - 9,193,832 78 


The gross products of the Customs in the 
principal cities from March 1815 go July 
1816 inclusive, were as follow :— 


New York - 9,926,188 3D 
Philadelphia - 5,085,206 65 
Boston - - - 3,579,130 77 
Baltimore - 3,382,101 1} 


Charlestown - - 1,047,546 73 
New Orleans - - 732,083 145 
Savannah - 521,287 58 


Norfolk - 491,150 86 
Tye 
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The American bankers have begun to pay 
all their notes wader a dollar in value, in 
specie. On the first of July next they mean 
tu pay the pounds. 

The Government of the United States 
have experienced much disappointment in 
their wishes regarding specie payments, 
and in consequence the following notice was 
issued from the Treasury Department, da- 
ted 12th September : 

NOTICE, 
*“ Treasury Depariment, Sept. 12. 1816. 

** The proposition made by this depart- 
ment for commencing the payment of small 
sums in coin, on the Ist day of October 
1816, has been generally declined by the 
State Banks, which have heretofore sus- 
pended their specie payments, and as an ar- 
rangement for supplying the people with 
the requisite medium, to pay their duties 
and taxes, independently of the State Banks, 
canpot be conveniently made until the Bank 
of the United States shall be in operation, 
no further measures will be pursued with a 
view to the collection of the revenue in 
coin, on the said Ist day of October 1816. 
But in pursuance of the resolution of Con- 
gress, passed on the 29th day of April 
13816, notice is hereby given, that from and 
after the 20th day of February 1817, all 
duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money, ac- 


cruing, or becoming payable to the United | 


States, must be paid and collected in the 
legal currency of the United States, or Trea- 
sury notes, or notes of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, or in notes of Banks which are 
payable and paid on demand in the legal 
currency of the United States, and not other- 
wise. And all collectors and receivers of 
public money are required to pay due at- 
tention to the notice hereby given, and to 
govern themselves in the coilection and re- 
ceipt of the public dues, duties, and taxes 
accordingly. The collectors of the customs 
and of the direct tax and internal duties are 
requested to make this notice generally 
known, by all the means in their power, 
and the printers authorised to publish the 
laws of the United States will be pleased to 

insert it in their respective newspapers. 

A. J. Datuas, 

Secretary to the Tecasury. 

Private letters of the Sd September, give 
alarming accounts of the state of the mar- 
ket for British manufactures. There had 
been a sale of 3000 packages of English 
goods, and a sacrifice made on them of 33 
per cent.—-Another'sale of 2U00 packages, 
was to take place early in October, and the 
prospect, if any thing, worse than the a- 
* hove. Exchange’was at 64 per gent. ad- 
Nance, and few good bilis to be had at that 
rate. This increased the distress of the 


dry goodsman—they could not, consequent. 
ly, remit to England. Six per cents, $9 to 
91.—-The crops of rice and wheat are re- 
presented to be good—those of cotton and 
tobacco not so great as the previous accounts 
lead us to expect. We regret to learn, that 
there have been several failures in New 
York and Philadelphia of the importers of 
British manufactured goods, and all in the 
trade have been more or less unfortunate. 

A correspondence of very considerable 
importance has taken place between Mr 
Dallas and A. St John Baker, his Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul General for America, re- 
specting some higher rate of customs, &c. 
imposed on British vessels entering the 
ports of America, than ships belonging to 
the United States. Mr Dallas explained 
the affair, and assured Mr Baker, that the 
American Government were determined, 
and had in every instance conformed, to 
every article in the treaty. He concludes 
his letter with assuring the Consul, that 
every communication he may transmit wil! 
be punctually attended to; but that the 
President (who had been consulted on the 
occasion) and the executive, had no control 
over the state authorities, who might im- 
pose trifling duties for local purposes. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


A letter from St Thomas’s, of the Sth 
August, and contained in the Jamaica Cou- 
rant, 20th August, mentions, that General 
Bolivar had arrived there, having left Ocu- 
mane when attacked by Morales. He went 
to the Island of Bonair (near Curacoa,) but 
hearing that Sir George M*Gregor, who 


_had captured Victoria, had come up with 


700 men, defeated Morales, and again taken 
possession of Ocumane, he returned, but his 
troops would not receive him. Morales 
was desperately wounded, and obliged to 
retreat to Puerto Cavello. Soublette had 
an action with some of the Loyal troops, 
and was compelled to retreat to Cuméana, 
where General Marino is in force. Brion’s 
ficet had sailed, supposed to windward. 

It is asserted with confidence, that in the 
principal cities of Mexico, including Vera 
Cruz, the majority of the most intelligent 
and opulent people are in favour of the re- 
volution, and among them great numbers 
of the enlightened European Spaniards, 
who only look for a sufficiently powerful 
movement of the patriotic party to join 
openly to the Mexican cause, ‘The scanda- 
lous conduct of Ferdinand VIE. and those 
base and servile satellites who have ¢o-ope- 
rated to establish the Inquisition and abso- 
lute despotism, has exasperated all those 
who were advocates of the Constitation 
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the Cortes, and associated them in feeling 
with the cause of the Mexican Patriots. 
Creoles, as well as Spaniards resident in 
America, and the depredations which the 
Patriot privateers make with impunity on 
the public and merchant ships of Spain, 
have disconcerted the partisans of the mo- 
nopolists of Cadiz, and they now say pub- 
licly that they are ashamed to belong toa 
Government so i.nbeeile as to be ineompe- 
tent to defend their commerce against the 
insurgent privateers. It is now the gene- 
ral opinion, that the cities of Mexico and 
Vera Cruz will before long be in possession 
of the Patriots without firing a musket. 

According to the latest accounts from 
Buenos Ayres, the Congress at Tucuman 
had resolved to send a Deputation to the 
United States of America, to present their 
Declaration of Independence to Mr Madi- 
son, and to make a formal demand that he 
should submit the same to Congress in the 
ensuing Session. 

We have a new proclamation from the 
Government of Buenos Ayres :—after sta- 
ting the intentions of the Portuguese to at- 
tack them, the proclamation concludes as 
follows :— 

Citizens!—-Your valour has ever been 
unshaken. Once have you sworn to be 
free, and your enemies have had occasion 
to feel the force of that oath. The provin- 
ces of La Plata have been invincible. In 
all the invasions hitherto, the phalanxes of 
our adversaries have always found their 
graves on our coasts, without being able to 
penetrate into the country, and our history 
is decorated with laurels and trophies. Will 
you suffer it to be stained in our days ? 
Prepare for unanimous and hercic resist- 
ance.——Let every one who has the honour 
to belong to this land devote himself to the 
defence of it. In any event, the foreigners 
shall see that we are not sleeping, and they 
shall have to respect our virtue, our zeal, 
and courage. Those citizens who have not 
a fixed post in the militia, will place them- 
selves by the side of their companions in the 
civic legions. Let but one voice be heard, 
and let it be repeated by thousands of echoes 
to the remote extremity of the provinces ; 
at the sound of this let every heart be in- 
flamed; the country is in danger—let us 
save it. 


ANTONIO GONZALEZ BALGARCE. 


The inhabitants of the United States, it 
appears, in defiance of the warnings of their 
Government, are continuing their exertions 
at New Orleans, in aid of the Spanish pa- 
trivt cause. The vessels fitting out to join 

the insurgents are increasing in nimnbers 
Sdaity. The patriots have acquired anew 
-Vovember 1816. 
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confidence, in the expectation that the 
younger Mina is destined shortly to join 
them, with 30 Spanish officers, who have 
followed his fortunes from old Spain. It is 
said, that Mina will come well supported in 
money, as he has been furnished with let- 
ters of eredit from a wealthy house in Lon- 
don, to a large amount. 


FRANCE, 


On Sunday, 3d inst. his Majesty and the 
Royal Family attended mass, and at one 
o'clock on Monday, the King proceeded in 
state to the Chamber of Deputies; and the 
Peers and Deputies being present, in the 
costume of their respective houses, his Ma- 
jesty delivered from the throne the follow- 
ing speech :— 

** Gentlemen,—In opening this new ses- 
sion, it is extremely agreeable to me to have 
to rejoice with you on the benefits which 
Divine Providence has deigned to bestow 
upon my people and upon me. 

** Tranquillity reigns throughout the 
kingdom ; the amicable dispositions of the 
foreign Sovereigns, and the exact obser- 
vance of treaties, guarantee to us peace 
without ; and if a senseless enterprise has 
for an instant caused alarm relative to our 
interior tranquillity, it has only served to 
elicit a further proof of the attachment of 
the nation, and of the fidelity of my army. 

** My personal happiness has been in- 
creased by the union of one of my children 
(for you know my brother’s are mine) with 
a young Princess, whose amiable qualities, 
seconding the attentions of my family, pro- 
mise me a happy old age, and will give, L 
trust, to France new pledges of prosperity, 
by confirming the order of succession, the 
first bases of this monarchy, and without 
which no state can be in safety. 

** To these blessings, it is true, there are 
annexed real pains. The intemperance of 
the season has delayed the harvest: my 
people suffer, and I suffer more than they 
do ; but I have the consolation of being able 
to inform you, that the evil is but tempo- 
rary, and that the produce will be sufficient? 
for the consumption. 

“ Great charges are unhappily still ne- 
cessary : J shall order to be Jaid before you 
a faithful statement of the expences that 
are indispensable, and of the means for 
meeting them. The first of all is economy. 
i have already made it operate in all! parts 
of the administration, and I labour without 
ceasing to make it still more so. Always 
united in sentiment and intention, ny fa- 
mily and myself will make the same sacri- 
fices this year as the last, and for the rest, 
‘I rely upon your attachment and your zeal 

for 
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for the good of the State and the honour of 
the French name. } 

** J continue with more activity than ever 
my negociations with the Holy See, and I 
have the confidence, that their happy ter- 
mination will restore perfect peace to the 
eburch of France: But this is not all; and 
you will be of opinion with me, no doubt, 
that we ought not to restore to divine wor- 
ship that splendour which the piety of our 
fathers had bestowed upon it—(that would 
unfortunately be impossible) but to ensure 
to the ministers of our holy religion an in- 
dependent income, which shall place them 
in a condition to be able to follow the steps 
of him, of whom it is said, that he did good 
wherever he went. | 

_ ** Attached by our conduct, as we are in 
heart, to the divine precepts of religion, let 
us be also attached to that charter which, 
without touching any dogma, ensures to 
the faith of our fathers the pre-eminence 
that is due, and which, in the civil order, 
guarantees to all a wise liberty, and to each 
the peaceful enjoyment of his rights, of his 
condition, and of his property. I will ne- 
ver suffer any attack to be made upon that 
fundamental law: my ordonnance of the 
Sth of September sufficiently shows it. 

** In fine, Gentlemen, let all hatreds 
cease; let the children of the same country, 
I dare add, of the same father, be really a 
people of brothers, and that from our past 
evils, there remain to us only a sad but use- 
ful recollection. Such is my object, and to 
attain it, I rely upon your co-operation, 
but above all, upon that frank and cordial 
confidence, the sole solid basis of an union, 
80 necessary between the three branches of 
the Legislature. Rely also upon the same 
dispositions in me, and let my people be 
well assured of my unshaken firmness in 
repressing the efforts of malevolence, and 
in restraining the impulse of a too ardent 
zeal.” 

The Chambers, to the 14th current, were 
chiefly occupied in preliminary business, 
such as the formation ef Committees, the 
appointment of officers, and with cases of 
contested elections, in which the original 
returns have been generally confirmed. 

The Minister of Finance has laid before 
the Chambers the budget for the year, and, 
considering the scenes of war and devasta- 
tion through which France has passed, he 
hoids out tbe resources of the country as in 
a most premising condition. The public 
funds, he observed, had maintained a fair 
price—-great national works were still car- 
ried on—the sciences had not been neglected, 
and all the instalments to the allies bad 
heen regularly paid. In consequence, how- 
tver, of so many demands, he stated that 


an arrear had accrued, which would have 
to be provided for, of 83 millions of francs, 
about four millions Sterling. He strongly 
recommended the increase of the sinking 
fund, as the great security to the stock- 
holder ; and concluded with some general 
observations on the improved condition of 
the country, from a state of continual war 
and turbulence to that of a secure peace. 

In the nomination of the four secretaries 
to the Chambers, the Ministers had a ma- 
jority of 28, M. Chateaubriand had only 
56 votes, M. Deseze 61, while the Duke of 
~ ag and the three other secretaries had 

By the private letters from Paris, it ap- 
pears, that there exists a party in the Cham. 
ber of Deputies, which is neither ultra nor 
ministerial ; a party, which will act as a 
check on both, and which veting now with 
one, and then with the other, will entirely 
controul the'proceedings of the Chamber du- 
ring this session. The Ministers wished 
the Prince de Broglie and M. Rovez, to be 
the persons returned to the King for his 
choice of the President, but were foiled by 
the middle men above described ; it is to be 
observed, notwithstanding, that Pasquier is 
one of the ministerial supporters. The de- 
cided ministerialists and ultras are calcu- 
lated to be nearly equal. 


GERMANY. 


MARRIAGE OF THE EMPEROR OF 
AUSTRIA. 

The marriage, by proxy, of the Empe- 
ror Francis with the Princess Charlotte of 
Bavaria, took place at Munich on the 29th 
ult. The procession to the church was ex- 


tremely splendid. The King and Queen, 


and all the Members of the Royal Family, 
with their numerous suites, attended the ce- 
remony. After it was over, Te Deum was 
chaunted, and a salute of 300 cannon, the 
ringing of all the bells, and three vollies 
fired by the garrison and landwehr of that 
capital, drawn up in the square of Maxi- 
milian, announced the happy event. In 
the evening the whole city was splendidly 
illuminated, and their Majesties, with the 
Princesses, &c. and a numerous suite, in 4 
long train of state carriages, drove through 
the principal streets, and were everywhere 
welcomed by the most enthusiastic accla- 
mations of the people. ; 
An important measure of finance is said 
to have been accomplished by the Austrian 
government. It is determined, by 4 8y* 
tem of a more extensive and equalizing 4- 
ture, to raise the produce of the land tax, 
which has continued unaltered since the 
reign of Maria Theresa, to more nn 
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ble the present amount. This plan, though 
disapproved in general by the wealthy land- 


holders, will in its operation be less barthen- — 


some to the community at large, and it is 
estimated that it will add two and twenty 


millions to the revenue of the state. 


DEATH OF THE KING OF WIRTEMBERG. 


The King of Wirtemberg died at Stut~- 
gardt, on the 30th October, of a disease in 
the liver. His Majesty was born on the 
Gth of November 1754. He married, first, 
a Princess of Wolfenbuttie, by whom he 
had a son, 35 years of age, who succeeds 
him ; and in 1797 he married the Princess 
Royal of Engiand, who may now be shert- 
ly expected in this country. The new King 
of Wirtemberg is understood to be favour- 
ably inclined towards the claims of the 
states, in respect of improvements in the 
constitution. The questions between the 
late King and his states were strongly con- 
tested, and remained entirely undecided. 

The present King of Wirtemberg is mar- 
ried to the sister of the Russian Emperor, 
the Duchess of Oldenburgh, so well known 
for her long visit to this country. His Ma- 
jesty had a distinguished command in the 
allied army during the late war. The late 
King died rather sudden! y, as it appears he 
was giving audience to foreign ministers on 
the 25th ult. 

The Duke of Mecklenburgh, brother to 
her Majesty the Queen of Britain and fa- 
ther to the Duchess of Cumberland, is dead. 
He was born in 1741, 

The Prince Regent of Great Britain has 
appointed the Duke of Cambridge Gover- 
nor-General of the kingdom of Hanover. 

ft is said that the plan for giving to Prus- 
sia a representative form of Government, 
though suspended, has not been altogether 
abandoned, and that a committee is now 
engaged in preparing a constitutional char- 
ter for this purpose. 


— 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
SENTENCE ON LORD COCHRANE. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, on the 21st 
instant, Mr Marryatt prayed for judgment 
against Lord Cochrane, who was convicted 
at the late Surrey assizes, of making his es- 
cape from the King’s Bench prison. His 


©) lordship entered the Court, which was ex- 
+ eeedingly crowded, accompanied by Mr 


Brooks of the Strand. Mr Jones, the mar- 


=) shal of the King’s Bench, at whose instance 
| Lord Cochrane was prosecuted, put in a 


very long affidavit, in answer to certain im- 
putations which bis lordship, in his address 


: a the jury, at the trial, had throwa out 


him. Lord Cochrane, after the afli- 


davit had been read, proeeeded to read a 
written defence-——but, as it appeared to con- 


tain much extraneous matter relating chiefly’ 


to the conduct of Mr Justice Abbott, who 
presided at a late trial, when Lord Coch- 
rane indicted a person of the name of Da- 
vidson for perjury, he was not suffered to 
read the whole of it. After Messrs Mar- 
ryatt and Gurney had been heard on the 
part of the prosecution, the Court adjudged 
him to pay to the King a fine of £100, and 
to be committed to the custody of the mar- 
shal of the Marshaisea until the fine should 
be paid. Lord Cochrane remained on the 
floor for a few moments, but the fine not 
being paid, the tipstaff was sent for, and to 
the custody of that officer he was commit- 
ted. In passing through Westminster-hall, 
his lordship was repeatedly cheered by a 
crowd of persons who were waiting to hear 
the result. He was afterwards conveyed 
to the King’s Bench prison, and placed in 
the apartments above the lobby, which he 
had occupied after his escape, until the ex- 
piration of his sentence. 

Lord Cochrane having determined to re- 
main in prison, rather than submit to the 
decision of the Court by paying the fine, a 
meeting was held of the electors of West- 
minster on Monday the 25th, at which it 
was resolved, 

* That a Requisition to the High Bailiff 
be now signed, requesting him to call an 
early General Meeting, in Palace-yard, of 
the Inhabitant Householders of Westmin- 
ster, fo consider of the situation of our Re- 
presentative, Lord Cochrane, and the oe 
ceedings to be adopted thereon : ; 

** That, in the mean time, in order to 
give the people an opportunity of manifest- 
ing their regard for his Lordship, and their 
decided disapprobation of the oppressive 
conjuct adopted towards him, a subscrip- 
tion of one penny, and no more, from each 


individual, be now opened, for the purpose . 


of paying, in the first place, his fine of £.100, 
and the residue to be applied in discharge 
of the former fine and expences to which 
he has been subjected :—-and 


‘‘ That the friends of the people in all 


parts of the kingdom be, and are hereby re- 
quested, to collect pence from their neigh- 
bours, and remit the amount to the Trea- 
surer,” 

No sooner were the Resolutions adopted, 
than a shower of pence came down on the 
table, as rapidly as Mr Brooks the treasurer 
could collect them; and it was agreed that 
the fine of £.100, all in pence, should be 
carried to the proper office appointed by 
Government to receive the fine, surmount- 
ed by a bundle of sticks , 
PUBLIC 
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PUBLIC MEETING OF ARTISANS, &c. AT 
LONDON. 


Ah immense assemblage of people met in 
the Spa-fields, on the 15th current, fur the 
purpose stated in the following placard, 
which had been posted in the most conspi- 
cuous places of London and Westminster :— 

** At a meeting held at the Carlisle (public 
house,) Shore-ditch, on Thursday, the 7th 
instant, it was determined to call a meeting 
of the distressed maunfacturers, mariners, 
artisans, afd others, of the cities of London 
and Westminster, the ‘borough of South- 
wark, and parts adjacent, at Spa-fields, on 
Friday the 15th instant, at 12 o’clock, to 
take into consideration the propriety of pe- 
titioning the Prince Regent and the Legis- 
lature to adopt immediately such means as 
will relieve the sufferers from the misery 
which now overwhelms them. 

| Joan Dyatt, Chairman. 
PRESTON, Secretary.” 


[Seale and Bates, printers, Tottenham Court 
Road. ] 


The people began to assemble in great 
numbers at an early hour. They were 
principally tradesmen and working people, 
and in number amounted to about fifteen 
thousand. They all came on foot. A lit- 
tle after one, a coach drove into the crowd, 
with several gentlemen in it. Mr Hunt 
(of Bristol) followed shortly after, in a ear- 
riage also, accompanied by several gentle- 
men. He was loudly cheered with shouts 
of “ Hunt for ever!” There was no hus- 
tings Mr Hunt addressed the meeting 
from the top of the coach, observing that it 
was too cold to proceed there, and that he 
would adjourn to a neighbouring public- 
house. An adjournment accordingly took 
place. The middle window on the first 
floor was taken out, and a flag, green, red, 
and white, was hojsted at it, bearing the 
following inscription 
Nature, Feed the Hungry. 
Truth, \ to ' Protect the Oppressed. 
Justice, { Punish Crimes. 

The assemblage were then harangued by 
Mr Hunt, Mr Parkes, a dissenting minis- 
ter, and several others ; and resolutions re- 
eommending retrenchment of the public 
expenditure, abolition of sinecure places, 
and all useless pensions ; and above all a re- 
form in the House of Commons, were pro- 
posed and carried by arclamations ; and a 
petition founded on these resolutions being 
agreed upon, it was directed to be present- 
ed to the Prince Regent by Sir F. Burdett 
end Mr Hunt. The Baronet being absent, 
‘Mr Hunt proceeded alone ‘to Cariton-bouse 
next day, and requested an audience of the 
¥rince Regent ; but was informed by Colo- 
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nel M‘Mahon, upon learning his business, 
that the constitutional mode of presenti 
a petition te the Prince Regent, was t 
the medium of the Secretary of State. 

Considerable alarm appears to have been 
felt by the Executive, lest some riot should 
be the consequence of this great assem- 
biage of people, and all the constables and 
officers of the city were ordered to be in 
readiness. The populace, however, after 
the business of the meeting was over, dis. 
persed quietly, so that there was happily 
no occasion for the interference of the civil 
power to preserve peace. 


In the beginning of this month a riot 
took place at Birmingham, which originated 
as follows: A printer having published a 
reply to certain resolutions and speeches of 
a public meeting at Nottingham, which was 
exposed at his windows, a report was spread 
that he had asserted nine shillings per week 
to be sufficient for the subsistence of a 
working man and his family, at which the 
mob being irritated, took vengeance on him 
by breaking his windows. The magistrates 
called in a party of the 73d foot, and ano- 
ther of the 15th hussars, to assist in quel- 
ling the riot. Major Thackwell who com- 
manded the former, was knocked off his 
horse by a stone, and his serjeant-major re- 
ceived a blow in the eye. No_.lives, bow- 
ever, were lost, and order-was soon restored. 

In Nottingham and its vicinity, we are 
concerned to state that the depredators con- 
tinue their outrages in the face of the Watch 
and Ward Act, now carried into full exe- 
cution there. Scarcely a night passes in 
which some house or warehouses not either 
robbed or attempted to be broken into. Of 
late there have been three attempts at mur- 
der, but itso happened that the persons stop- 
ped by the villains proved not to be the vie- 
tims they sought fer. The manufacturers in 
general dare not stir out after sun-set; and 
those who are daring enough to do s0, ge- 
nerally carry loaded pistols with them for 
defence. The-Luddites, or at least part of 
them, have changed their pursuits from 
frame-breaking to house-breaking, and it 
seems that plunder is now with them the 
order of the day; no matter whether it be 
from friend or foe. New and more ener- 
getic measures, however, are daily adopted 
by the Magistracy for the protection of the 
inhabitants. 

At the late Manchester sessions, sixty- 
eight prisoners were tried, for various Crl- 
minal offences, eleven of whom were Ss¢t- 
tenced to seven years transportation, forty- 
five to be imprisoned for different periods. 
four to be whipped and discharged, and 
eight acquitted. sco? 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


MONDAY the 4th of Nov. came on the 
trial of John Black, alias John Waters, 
indicted for violently assaulting, wounding, 
and bruising John Allan, farmer at Pent- 
land, on the night of the 3d, or early in the 
morning of the 4th of July last, on the 
highway leading from the city of Edin- 
burgh, by the Grange Toll and Powburn, 
to the village of Libberton, and robbing 
him of his gold watch, a £.20 note of the 
East Lothian Banking Company, a £.1 note 
» of the Bank of England, and several other 
bank notes, amounting in all to betwixt 
£.36 and £.40, The pannel pleaded not 
guilty, when the trial proceeded, and the 
first witness called was 
John Allan, who said, that when he came 
to the Grange Tall, on his way home, the 
toll-bar was shut ; a stranger came up and 
knocked at the toll-keeper’s door, to have 
the gate opened to let witness through ; 
stranger walked on before, but overtook him 
on the other side of Powburn; spoke to 
stranger, but he seemed to decline conver- 
sation ; stranger walked close by witness’s 
horse for some time, then loitered behind, 
til when about Libberton Mains, he came 
up by his right side, and struck witness 
with a stick on the face; witness fell from 
his horse, when his assailant struck him 
repeatedly till he was insensible; while in 


tioned in the libel. The robber did not de- 
part immediately, for witness, recovering so 
far as to be able to sit up, saw him ata 
small distance rubbing the dust off his 
clothes, after which he took the road to 
Edinburgh. Witness got home, and cau- 
sed two of his servants proceed to Edin- 
burgh to give information at the Police Of- 
fice. Witness was confined 10 days from 
the wounds he received. 

David Finlayson, servant to preceding 
witness, recoliects of his master coming 
home at two o'clock on 4th July; went to 
give information to the police ; came to the 
spot where the was committed, 
saw much blood, and a stick, all bloody, 
lying there; took up the stiek, which he 
identified ; went to the 'Pelice Office, gave 


this state he was robbed of the articles men-_ 


corrobogated the preceding witness, having 
accompanied him from the place where the 
robbery was committed to the Police Office. 


Margaret Fernie, or Ferguson, lives at ~ 


Powburn ; was convo) ag, in company with 
her husband, a friend part of the road to- 
wards Edinburgh on the night above sta- 
ted ; near the toll bar met a man on horse- 
back and another on foot: foot passenger 
went to the toll .keeper’s house, at which he 
rapped. Could not swear the panne! is the 
man ; he resembles him; her husband in- 
sisted on Mr Allan stopping at their house 
all night, but he would not. 

Francis M‘Ghie, police watchman, saw 
prisoner on the night of the third, about 10 
o'clock, on High Street ; saw him next morn- 
ing about three o'clock, coming in the di- 
rection of the South Bridge by Hunter's 
Square ; he went up the street towards the 
Lawnmarket; met two farmer’s servants at 
four, who informed him of the robbery. 

John Porteous, hostler to Mr Sime, 
Crosscauseway, remembers Mr Allan co- 
ming there with his horse on Sd July; he 
went away about 11; while witness was 
‘waiting with the horse, after Mr Allan hed 
ordered him out of the stable, he observed a 
roan in a dark coat and white vest, in a 
close opposite, who stood there all the time 
witness stood with the horse, about 15 mi- 
nutes. 

Andrew Inglis, lieutenant of Police, went 
with Captain Brown to Mr Allan’s; heard 
Mr Allan’s description of the person ; went 
to Mr Sime’s, got .a similar description 3 
went to the place where the robbery was 
committed ; found on the road-side a cart, 
from which a spar was wanting, and 
which the stick with which Mr Allan had 
been struck fitted exactly ; identified the 
stick ; identified the watch, which was de- 
livered to him by a man named Carlton, 
who said he had got it from Black ; witness 
apprehended prisoner in a public house in 
Niddry Street, the Friday after the robbery, 

James Carlon, an Irishman, met Black 
one morning about nine o’elock at the cor- 
ner of Albany Row; there was another lad 
along with him, named John Morris; they 
had some ale together; Morris went away ; 
Black then took from his pocket a goid 
watch, which he desired witness to keep for 
him, as he had to go to Leith to get change 
of a note; and that he would meet him at 

seven 
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he would get it from him; the watch had 
no chain, and wanted the glass and a hand ; 
waited till a quarter past nine at night, but 
Black never came; went home and locked 


_ up the watch ; met Morris afterwards, who 


told witness Black had been taken up on 
account of some _pawn-broker’s tickets ; 
Morris was afterwards taken up, when he 
Jearnt the real cause of their being appre- 
hended ; he then gave the watch to a man 
named Paton to keep; which he did till 
witness himself was apprehended, when he 
sent for the watch, and gave it to Lieut. 
Inglis. 

Edward Paton, labourer; got the watch 
from Carlon to keep for him ; it wanted one 
of the hands and the glass; he buried the 
watch in the New Earthen Mound, when 
he heard that Carlon had been seized; 
shewed his wife where it was buried, who 
diggéd it up, and carried it to Carlon in the 
Lock-up-house ; identified the watch. 

Ann Bermingham, wife of the preceding 
witness, corroborated his statement, and 
identified the watch. . 

John Morris is cousin to Black; they 
both wrought with Mr Scott, gunsmith, 
Potterrow ; heard of Mr Allan’s robbery ; 
heard of Black being apprehended; both 
stopt in Black’s mother’s house; cannot say 
whether Black was out that night; Black 
was frequently out all night; remembers 
being with Black and Carlon in Albany 
Row ; left them in the house there, being 
desired to go out; jeined Black after he left 
the ale-house ; accompanied Black tu Leith ; 
did not know what he was going to do 
there. Here the witness shewed so much 


unwillingness to give direct answers, that - 


the public prosecutor moved that the ques- 
tions which should be asked be put on re- 
cord, and in answering which, he prevari- 
cated so grossly, that he was committed ta 
prison, to stand trial for perjury. - 

Sir William Rae proved the different de- 
clurations of the pannel, and deponed to 
their being freely emitted; he also authen- 
licated the watch and weapon produced. 

James Currie, clerk in the Sheriff Clerk’s 
Office, corroborated the above testimony. 

The declarations generally stated or de- 


' nied of being abroad from his mother’s 


house at the hour the robbery was commit- 
ted; his total ignorance of Carlon, and his 
never having at any time drank with him; 
and, lastiy, that he knew nothing of the 
watch, and never gave to Morris any mo- 
ney, or told him where any money was hid. 

No exculpatory evidence being brought 
forward, the Solicitor-General addressed the 
Jury for the.Crown, in an able speech, and 
Robert Hunter, Esq, for the prisoner, 
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seven at night, at the Tron Church, when 


when the Jury retired, and in a few mi. 
nutes returned with a viva voce verdict, 
finding the prisoner guilty. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, after ap impres- 
sive speech, sentenced the prisoner to be 
executed at Edinburgh, upon Wednesday 
the 11th of December next. 


JURY COURT, EDINBURGH. 
Most Important Case. 


Tuesday morning, the $lst October, the 
Jury Ceurt commenced its sittings for the 
winter session. The Court met at eight 
o'clock, to try the question respecting the 
will of James, the late Earl of Fife, in 
which the Right Hon. James,qEari of Fite, 
is pursuer, and the Trustees of the deceased 
James, Earl of Fife, are defenders ; being 
the most important question that has yet 
come before the Jury Court. All the Judges 
were present. 

This question respected a certain deed of 
settlement of the late James Ear) of Fife, 
which conveyed to Trustees very large es- 
tates in Scotland, the rents of which were 
to accumulate, for the purpose of being in- 
vested in the purchase of other estates for 
an indefinite period. An action was brought 
in the Court of Session by’ his nephew, the 
present Earl, for the reduction of that deed, 
on the graund, that it was not executed 
with the essential forms required by law, 
for the conveyance of real property ; that 
the deed was signed by the late Earl ata 
time when he was blind ; that it was not 
read over to him in the presence of the wit- 
nesses, and that one of the witnesses whose 
name appears on the deed was not present 
when his Lordship signed it. To ascertain 
these facts, the cause was remitted to the 
Jury Court by the Court of Session. A 
great number of witnesses were summoned 
on both sides, who were examined in Court. 
The evidence of the Duke of Cumberland, 
Lord Erskine, Mr Quarme, and others, who 
were in the habit of frequently seeing the 
Ear] about that period, had been taken by 
commission in London, as well as the testi- 
mony of Mr Phipps, the occulist, who then 
professionaliy attended his Lordship. The 
present value of the estates in question 8 
upwards of £.20,000 a-year. 

The Lord Advocate, in a speech which 
lasted above two hours, opened the case for 
the pursuer.. A great number of witnesses 
were then examined for the pursuer, which 
occupied the Court till half past ten at night, 
when they adjourned. ne 

Wednesday.—The Court met again a lit- 
tle after ten o’clock, when Mr Thos. Thom- 


son, in a speech which lasted spon < 
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three hours, stated the case for the defend- 
ants ; the examination of the witnesses on 
that side of the question then commenced, 
and did not finish till near 11 o’clock, when 
the Court again adjourned. 

Thwraday.—The Court met at the usual 
hour.—Mr John Clerk having made a most 
able and ingenious reply for the pursuer, 
the Lord Chief Commissioner summed up 
the whole in a luminous and impartial ad- 
dress to the jury, who retired about half 
past four o'clock to deliberate ; they return- 
ed about eight o’clock, with the verdict, 
which was read by their Chancellor, Sir 
John Dalrymple. 

The following are the issues which were 
appointed to be tried, with the verdict of 
the jury thereon :— 

1.—Whethber, at the date of the deeds 
under reduction, viz. on the 7th of October, 
1808, James Earl of Fife, deceased, was to- 
tally blind, or was so blind as to be scarcely 
able to distinguish between light and dark- 
ness? And whether the said Earl was at 
that time incapable of reading any writing, 
written instrument, or printed book ?— 
And if, at that time, he could discover whe- 
ther a paper was written upon or not. 

Find—That James, Earl of Fife, at the 
date of the deeds under reduction, viz. on 
the 7th October, 1808, was not totally 
blind, though he could scarcely distinguish 
between light and darkness. ‘The said Earl 
was at that time incapable of reading any 
writing, written instrument, or printed 
book. He could not at that time discover 
whether a paper was written on or not. 

2.—Whether the said deeds were read 
ever to the said Earl previous to the said 
Earl's name being put thereto; and if so, 
in presence of whom? And if read over 
to the said Earl, as aforesaid, whether they 
were all, or any of them read to him at one 
and the same time, or at different times ? 
And if at different times, whether they 
were deposited and kept in the room in 
which they were read, during the whole 
period that elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the reading till the name of the 
said Earl was put to them, as aforesaid, or 
where they were deposited ? 

Find—That the said deeds were read 
over previous to the said Earl’s name be- 
ing put thereto, in presence of Stewart Sou- 
tar and Alexander Forteith Williamson, or 
one or other of them. It is not proven 
whether they were al! read to him, at one 
and the same time, or at different times. 


i » There is no proof whether they were depo- 


sited and kept in the room in which they 


a were read, during the whole period which 

elapsed from the commencement of the 

‘ tending till the name of the said was 


put to them,*as aforesaid, or where they 
were deposited. 

3.—Whether the said Earl’s name was 
put to the said de@ds, or any of them, by 
having his hand directed to the places of 
signing, or led, in making the subscription ? 
Or if the said Earl was assisted ; and if so, 
in what manner he was assisted in making 
his subscription ? 

Find—That the said Earl put his name 
to the said deeds, by feeling for the finger 
or fingers of another person on the spot for 
signature, and was no otherwise assisted 
than as above described, 

4.—Whether the said Earl put, or at- 
tempted to put, his name to the said deeds, 
or any of them, at one and the same time ; 
or whether any period of time intervened ?. 
and if there were any interval or intervals 
of time between the said acts, whether the 
said deeds, and all of them, were in the 
possession or custody of the said Earl, or 
were in the possession or custody of any 
other person during such intervals of time ? 

Find—That the said Earl put his name 
to the said deeds at one and the same time. 

5.—Whether the said Earl put his name 
to the deeds under reduction, in presence of 
the two instrumentary witnesses, or either 
of them ? or did acknowledge his subscrip- 
tion to them, or either of them ? or at what 
period he made such acknowledgment ? 

Find—That the said Earl put his name 
to the deeds under reduction, in presence 
of one instrumentary witness, viz. Alexan- 
der Forteith Williamson—but it is not pro- 
ven that the said Earl did acknowledge his 
subscription to George Wilson, the other 
instrumentary witness. 

6.—-Whether the said Earl was, until 
the dates of the deeds under reduction, or 
at a later period, a man remarkably atten- 
tive to, and in the use of, transacting every 
sort of business connected with his estates, 
and in the practice and habit of executing, 
and in fact did execute, deeds of all sorts 
connected with his own affairs, by subscri- 
bing the same with his own hand, and with- 
out the intervention of notaries ? 

Find—Proven in the affirmative. 

7. Whether the said Earl took means to 
ascertain that the deeds under reduction, 
alleged to have been signed by him, were 
conform to the scrolls of deeds prepared by - 
his agents, under his special direction, and 
what were the means he took to ascertain - 
the same ? 

Find—That the only means which the 
said Karl took to ascertain that the deeds 
under reduction were conform to the scrolls 
of deeds prepared by his agent, under his 
special directions, were his having heard 
the deeds read over to him. yg 
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The Lord Chief Commissioner, on receiv- 
ing the verdict, complimented the Jury on 
the attention they had paid to the evidence, 
and assured them, that by their decision 


_they had rendered an essential benefit to 


the community. 
The Gentlemen of the Jury were allowed 


to go home each night, by consent of the — 


parties. 

The Court was crowded every day with 
genteel company, of which a number were 
ladies. 

Counsel for the Earl of Fife, the Lord 
Advocate, Mess. John Clerk, Francis Jef- 
frey, Henry Cockburn, John Archibald 
Murray, and W. R. Robinson; Agent, Mr 
Walter Cook, W. S.—For the Trustees, 
Mess. Thos. Thomson, John P. Grant, James 
Moncrieff, J. H. Mackenzie, and John Ful- 
lerton ; Agent, Mr James Jollie, W. S. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Many of our readers are familiar with 
the romantic and beautiful scenery on the 
banks of the Esk, betwixt the villages of 
Lasswade and Roslin. This delightful walk 
is usually one of the more extended holiday 
excursions of the respectable classes of our 
citizens. No curious or intelligent travel- 
ler, visiting our northern metropolis, is suf- 
fered by his friends to leave Edinburgh till 
he has rambled through these delightful 
scenes, rendered interesting to the classical 
reader, by their connection with the literary 


‘and political history of our country. We 


understand that some of the proprietors of 
the ground have resolved to prevent indi- 
viduals walking on their property on the 
banks of the Esk; and regret that they 
shvuld be obliged to have recourse to such 
a measure, by the thoughtless folly, or 


" wanton depredations of ignorant or mischie- 


vous persons. We hope, however, that 
some expedient may yet be suggested to 
the proprietors, to prevent the exclusion of 
those who delight to contemplate the mag- 
nificence of rural scenery. 

When the extraordinary events which 
preceded and immediately followed the de- 
struction of Moscow were commanding the 
almost undivided attention of all ranks in 
Europe, no one could have contemplated 
that, in the short space Of three years, the 
** sword should be turned into the plough- 
share ;” but itis a fact, that at the iron 
works at Cramond, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, the workmen are busily em- 
ployed in hammering down, and re-forming 
Anto implements for agriculture, the instru- 
mnents which, at that period, dealt havoc 
and death through a great part of the Rur- 
sian empire. Two vessels have lately ar- 
rived at Leith, laden with broken musket 
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barrels, locks, &c, the warlike spoils of that 
memorable campaign, and such as were da- 
maged by fire in the conflagration of Mos- 
cow ; and many of those deadly weapons 
are already turned into plough-shares, har- 
rows, and other implements to be employ - 
ed in the peaceful tillage of the earth. 

The legacies of the Duke of Queensberry 
will at length be paid, by an order of the 
Court of Chancery, from the funds paid in- 
to Court, subject to the claims of the te- 
nants, who had paid large sums of money 
for the renewal of their leases ; but the great 
cause, in which the Countess of Yarmouth 
and two of her children are plaintiffs, and 
Lord Yarmouth and others are defendants, 
is still m dependence. The accumulations 
of interest on the money bequeathed by the 
Duke are immense. 

An atrocious act was lately committed at 
a farm some miles to the southward of 
Aberdeen, in consequence of an unhappy 
quarrel between a father and son, concern- 
ing the property of a field of barley. The 
parties were on the field, as we learn, about 


' to reap the barley, when, after some alter- 


cation, the father wounded his son in the 
groin, with the sickle he held in his hand, 
and infuriated with passion, continued his 
violent attack, by throwing stones at him 
so as to break several of his ribs ; while the 
son, who had fallen against a dyke, endea- 
voured to defend himself with a hoe, and 
with some difficulty made good his retreat 
to the dwelling-house, still annoyed by his 
enraged opponent. 

A respite, during the pleasure of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, was re- 
ceived at Aberdeen on Friday, for Andrew 
Donald, at present under sentence of death, 
for the crimes of housebreaking and theft. 

The punishment of Docharty, who re- 
ceived sentence of death for street robbery, 
at the last Glasgow Circuit, has been com- 
muted to transportation. Docharty, we un- 
derstand, is a native of Ireland. 

Smuggling of Spirits —There was detec- 
ted on the 17th August, at Airdrie, by Mr 
Lauder, of the Excise, with the assistance 
of Mr Lawrence, office-keeper, and other 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, a still, 
contents 30 gallons; also, on the 4th Sept. 


a still, at work, contents 30 gallons, with a 


quantity of low wines, and 100 gallons 

wash; at Drumbathy, September Sth, 4 
still, contents 40 gallons; at Dungeonbill, 
September 6th, a still, contents about 40 


' galions, with a quantity of low wines, and 
‘ about 200 gzllons of wash ; and at Know- 


birns, September 18th, a still, contents @- 
bove 40 gallons ; this last one was artfully 
concealed below ground, and penned over 


The whole apparatus belonging to the 
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was completely destroyed, and it is hoped 
the offenders will meet with the punish- 
ment such flagrant breaches of the law de- 
serve, 

On Friday morning the 9th October, a- 
bout nine o'clock, a large band of smugglers, 


fully loaded, passed into a place called Ree, 


in Cowcaddens, Glasgow, the bagpipes play- 
ing before them. About one o'clock, a par- 
ty of excisemen, with a detachment of the 
42d Highlanders, repaired to the spot ; and, 
after a very strict search, they could only 
discover about two gallons. Jt appeared 
that, after the smugglers had safely deposi- 
ted their contrabund stores, they began to 
dance on the success of their excursion ; 
and they had only left the place a short 
time before the excisemen arrived, on ano- 
ther expedition, the bagpipes playing before 
them the favourite air of ** Highland Whis- 
key-O.” 

One of the sloops of war on the Leith 
station has lately chaced six smuggling lug- 
gers, without being able to come up with 
any of then. One of these luggers is arm- 
ed with 16 guns, and is commanded by an 
ontiawed British subject, who has express- 
ed his determination not to be taken ;,and 
to a revenue cutter, our informant says, be 
would be found a dangerous enemy, though 
he could not stand long against a King’s 
ship. 

October 11. Mr Hagart the Secretary call- 
ed a meeting of the Caledonian Hunt, at 
which, amongst other business, they voted 
fifty guineas from their funds to the poor 
of Musselburgh, and ten to those labourers 
and work people who completed and kept 
the new race course in order, and did much 
of the work of their own accord during extra 
hours. 

20. Being Sunday, a concourse of people 
assembled at the parish church of Dysart, 
to hear the farewell sermon of the Rev. 
George Muirhead, who is translated to the 
parish of Cramond. Before the hour of af- 
ternoon service, the chureh was so much 
crowded, that many of the parishioners 
found it impossible to get into their seats. 
In the struggle for accommodation some 
high words ensued, which attracted the at- 
tention of the congregation, and, in the 
anxicty to know the cause ef the dispute, 
an alarm was raised that the galleries were 
falling. It was io vain that the Karl of 
Rosslyn humanely exerted him«eif to quiet 
the apprehensions of the people, by assur- 
ing them the alarm was unfounded: the 
panic-struck congregation hastened to es- 
cape from the supposed danger. In the 
confusion which followed, some were thrown 
down, and trampled on by the crowd, press- 
ing towards the door; others, impatient to 
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get out, burst open the windows, and threw 


themselves out. Happily no lives were 
lost, although several were conveyed home 
seriously injured, and a number received 
bruises, and lost part of their clothes in the 
crowd, 

Oct. 26. Fire.—Late this evening a dread- 
ful and fatal occurrence took place in a house 
in Galloway’s Entry, Canongate, Edinburgh, 
where an old lady, a widow, nearly 70 years 
of age, was burnt to death before any per- 
son was aware of the circumstance. It is 
conjectured, that sume part of her clothes 
had caught fire, and the flame proceeding 
upwards, had, by suffocating, prevented her 
calling for help. A little before twelve 
o'clock, the family occupying the flat below 
were disturbed with a disagreeable smoke, 
and smell! of burning, and, communicating 
their fears to some neighbours, the door of 
the widuw’s kitchen, in which she had 
been sitting, was broken open, from whence 
a flame instantly issued, which prevented 
any farther discovery at the time ; and the 
fire now broke forth from the door and win- 
dows, threatening the whole building with 
destruction. A general alarm was then gi- 
ven, and the fire engines of Edinburgh and 
Leith were, with great alacrity, brought to 
the spot ; and by the persevering exertions 
of the firemen, the flames were confined to 
the room, and finally subdued before three 
in the morning. It was not till this period 
that the dreadful fate of the unhappy wo- 
man was fully ascertained; the body was 
consumed almost to ashes, and a dog and 
cat, her only companions, shared the same 
fate. 

29. A nomerous meeting of inhabitants 
of Glasgow and suburbs, amounting, it is 
estimated, to between 30,000 and 40,000, 
was held in a park near that city, to consi- 
der of the propriety of petitioning his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent on the present 
distressed state of the country. James Tur- 
ner, Esq. of Thrushgrove, on whose pro- 
perty the meeting was held, was called to 
preside. A serics of resolutious, previous- 
ly prepared by a committee, was then pro- 
posed by Mr Grey, which were seconded 
by Mr Macarthur, and after several other 
gentlemen had addressed the meeting, they 
were unanimously approved of. These re- 
solutions, after stating that the country was 
at present reduced to a state of unparalleled 
distress, recommended, as the sole remedy 
for the evils under which it was suffering, 
a reduction of the taxes, and of the stand- 
ing army; the abolition of all pensions, si- 
necures, and grants, not merited by public 
services ; a system of rigid economy and r. - 
trenchment in every department of the 
siate; and, lastly, a radical reform of Par- 

liament ; 
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liament ; and it was agreed that a commit- 
tee should be appointed to prepare a peti- 
tion, founded on the sentiments expressed 
in the resolutions. Thanks were then vo- 
ted to Lord Archibald Hamilton, the Lord 
Mayor, and Livery of London, the inde- 
pendent electors of Westminster, Sir F. 
Burdett, Lord Cochrane, Major Cartwright, 
Mr Cobbet, and the members of the Hamp- 
den Club, for their exertions in the cause 
of Parliamentary reform. The business 
was conducted throughout with quietness 
and decorum, and after voting thanks to 
their Preses, and passing a vote of censure 
on the Lord Provost of Glasgow, for hav- 
ing refused the use of the Public Green, 
the assembly quietly dispersed. Similar 
proceedings have recently taken place at 
Paisley, Renfrew, Pollockshaws, and Cal- 
ton and Bridgeton, Glasgow. 

Oct. 31. About six weeks ago, a woman, 
who kept one of the gates at Eglinton, Ayr- 
shire, observing a mastiif dog hovering a- 
bout the gate, and dreading injury to her 
children or poultry, went out to prevent it. 
The dog instantly attacked and bit her se- 
verely on both arms. No extraordinary ef- 
fect was for some time visible, and any fear 
of danger arising from the circumstance 
soon subsided. On Thursday last, how- 
ever, the woman felt herself slightly un- 
well.—-This slight indisposition continued 
until Sunday, when it increased, and she 
felt an inability to swallow some tea. On 
Monday morning, the disease became more 
virulent, and every symptom of hydropho- 
bia now too evidently appeared. On Tues- 
day morning she died, notwithstanding the 
unremitting endeavours of several respect- 
able medical! attendants to prevent the cata- 
strophe. 

Nov. 7.—Robbery.—This evening, about 
six o’clock, as Mr Cochrane of Roslin was 
returning from Dalkeith market, he was 
suddenly attacked by two men on the pri- 
vate road, betwixt Springfield and Roslin, 
and robbed of two pounds, with which they 
escaped. Fortunately for Mr C. they com- 
mitted no other personal outrage, and in 
their hurry missed his pocket-book, which 
contained a pretty large sum. i 

—. About three o’clock, P. M. an unfor- 


 tunate accident happened on Leith pier. 


A vessel was working out of the harbour, 
by means of a rope made fast to one of the 
posts ; the wind was blowing pretty strong 
from the north-west, and, by a sudden jerk 
of the vessel, the rope snapped close to the 
post, and recoiling upon a gentleman be- 
longing to Edinburgh, who chanced to be 
standing near, almost tore off one of his 
legs, so that immediate amputation below 
the knee became necessary. 


Appointments. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


_ The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed Deputy-Lieutenants in the county 
of Ayr, viz:— 

Sir James Ferguson of Kilkerran, Bart. 
Robert Cunyngham of Cloneaird, Esq. 
Robt. Crawfurd, of Newfield, Esq. and 
John Crawfurd, of Auchenames, Esq. 


The Earl of Kinnoul has been pleased to 
present Mr John Edward Touch to the 
church and parish of Madderty, in the pres- 
bytery of Auchterarder, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. James Ramsay. 

Robert Hamilton, Esq. Sheriff-depute of 
Lanarkshire, has appointed Mr George Sal. 
mond, writer, 23, Brunswick Place, Glas- 
gow, to be Procurator Fiscal for the Lower 
Ward of Lanarkshire, in the room of Mr 
William Dunn Barclay, resigned. 

The Judge of the High Court of Admi- 
raity in Scotland has been pleased to admit 
Mr James Bell Dow, solicitor in Leith, Mr 
John Murray, writer to the signet, Mr Pe- 
ter Campbell, S. S. C. Mr Daniel Christie, 
S. S.C. Mr James Ogilvie Mack, and Mr 
John M‘Gregor, writers in Edinburgh, as 
procurators before that Court. 

On Thursday the 10th October, the Rev. 
Mr Baxter was translated from his charge 
of the parish of Birnie, to the church and 
parish of Lilliesleaf. The Rev. Mr Hamil- 
ton of Ashkirk preached and presided. 

At a numerous meeting of the Fife Hunt, 
on Friday the 18th Oct. General Sir John 
Oswald, K. C. B. was unanimously elected 
Preses for the ensuing year. 

Wednesday October 23, the Literary and 
Antiquarian Society of Perth held their an- 
niversary meeting, which was numerously 
attended. The Earl of Kinnoul, their Pre- 
sident, was in the chair. 

The Office-bearers of the preceding year 
were all unanimously re-elected, viz— 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Kinnoul, Pre- 
_sident. 

The Rev. James Scott, Perth, 

Josiah Walker, Esq. Presa 
of Humanity in the College Vice- 
of Glasgows 

Rev. John Dowe Methven, ¢ Presidents. 

Alex. Murray, Esq. of Ayton, | 

James Hay, Esq. of Seggieden, J 

Dr J. M*Omie, General Secretary. 

Rev. D. M‘Farlane, Gaelic do. 

Rev. James Esdaile, Latin do. 

Mr G. Whitehead, French do. 

Rey. W. A. Thomson, Treasurer, and 

Mr A. Anderson, Rector of the Academy, 
Superintendant of Natural History. 


The St Andrew’s Cross, given to the 


Royal Company of Archers by Sir G. S. 


Mackeo- 
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Mackenzie, was shot for at Hope Park, on 
Saturday October 26, and gained by John 
Linning, Esq. of the Excise Office. 

At Stirling, on Sunday the 27th October, 
the Rev. William Skinner, late of Wadham 
College, Oxford, was consecrated a Bishop 
ef the Scotch Episcopal Church, in the room 
of his late worthy father, the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 

Sir Charles Macdonald Lockart, of Lee 
and Carnwath, Bart. eldest son of the late 
Sir Alexander Macdonald Lockart, Bart. 
was, on the 6th inst. by a highly respect- 
able Jury, duly served heir, at Edinburgh, 
to his late father, in the estates of Lee, 
Carnwath, Dryden, and Largie, in the 
counties of Lanark, Argyle, and Mid-Lo- 
thian. The Right Hon. Robert Dundas of 
Arniston, Lord Chief Baron, officiated as 
Chancellor of the Jury, who were after- 
wards entertained at the Royal Hotel, with 
an elegant dinner and excellent wines, both 
of which did great credit to the taste of Mr 
M‘Culloch. 


CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF BURGHS. 


Kirkaldy—John Ford, Esq. 
Queensferry—Earl of Roseberry, 
Lanark—Robert Hutchinson, Esq. 
Newmilns—Alexander Paton, Esq. 
Maybole—George Wilson, Esq. 
Dingwall—Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 
Prestwick—John Guthrie, Esq. 
Newton-upon-Ayr—William Lawson, Esq. 
Vew Galloway—Thomas Grierson, Esq. 


(From the London Gazette. ) 

Sept. 4. In consideration of the distin- 
guished conduct and services of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Prevost, Bart. dur- 
ing a long period of constant active employ- 
ment in situations of great trust, both mili- 
tary and civil, particularly in the West In- 
dies, and while Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British provinces in 
North America, his son, Sir George Pre- 
vost, to wear the following supports, viz. 
* On cither side a grenadier of the 16th (or 
Bedfordshire) regiment of foot, each sup- 


» porting a banner, that on the dexter side 


Anscribed West ludies, and that of the sinis- 
ter Canada.” 
9. David Milne, Esq. Rear-Admiral of 


Ethe Blue, to be a Knight Commander of the 


Most Honourable Military order of the Bath. 


oe am The under-mentioned officers of the 


Moyal Navy to be Companions of the said 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
ath, viz.—Captains Charlies Ekins, the 


Semon. Frederick Wm. Alymer, William Fur- 


Beng Wise, the Hon. Anthony Maitland, 


Dewiliam Paterson, and John Conde. 


10. Joseph Muter, Esq. Colonel in the 
Army, Lieutenant-Colonel in the 6th, or 
Enniskillen regiment of dragoons, and his 
issue, to take and use the surname of Stra- 
ton, and bear the arms of Straton of Kirk- 
side only, in compliance with a conditior 
contained in a disposition and deed of tail- 
zie made by his maternal uncle, Joseph 
Straton, late of Kirkside, in the county of 
Kincardine, Esq. deceased. 

11. The dignity of a Countess of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
granted unto the Right Hon. Amubell, Ba- 
roness Lucas, of Crudwell, in the county of 
Wilts (eldest daughter and coheir of Jes 
mima, the late Marchioness Grey.) by the 
name, style, and title of Countess de Grey, 
of Wrest, in the county of Bedford, and the 
dignity of an Earl of the said United King. 
dom to the heirs male of her body, lawfully 
begotten, by the name, style, and title of 
Earl de Gray, of Wrest, in the said county 
of Bedford; and in default of such issue 
male, the said dignity of Countess de Grey, 
to the Right Honourable Mary Jemima, 
Dowager Baroness Grantham (the only 
younger daughter and coheir of the said 
Marchioness Grey) and the said dignity of 
Earl de Grey to the heirs male of the body 


of the said Dowager Baroness Grantham | 


lawfully begotten. 

14. Alexander Gibson, Esq, to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Dantzic. 

18. The Honour of Knighthood confer- 
red on Brigadier-General Alexander Bryce, 
Colonel of the royal engineers. ' 

21. The dignity of a Viscount of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ilreland, 
granted unto Edward Baron Exmouth, Ad- 
miral of the Blue, &c. and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, 
style, and title of Visccunt Exmouth, of 
Canonteign, in the county of Devon. 

— Thomas Fonblanque to be Consul at 
Dunkirk. 

23. The Honour of Knighthood confer 
red upon James Brisbane, Esq. Captain in 
the Royal Navy. 

23. Francis Lascelles, Esq. to be Consul 
at L.’Orient; and S. L. Jenkins, Esq. to be 
Consul at Bayonne. 

— Major Holcroft’s company of the 
Royal Artillery, to bear on their appoint- 
ments the word ** Niagara,” in considera- 
tion of the gallantry and good conduct shewn 
by that company at the capture of Fort 
Niagara. 

— The 6th regiment of foot to bear on 
its appointments the word * Niagara,” in 
consideration of. the distinguished services 
of that regiment on the Niagara frontier 
during the year 1814, 

—~ The 71h foot, os Royal Fusileers to 
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bear on its appointments the words “* Mar- 
; tinique,” and * Albuera,” in consideration 
: of the distinguished services of that corps 


wa in the attack and reduction of Martinique 

Pp og in the month of February 1809, and in the 

battle of Albuera on the 16th May 

( Scpt. 28. The 8th or King’s regiment of fuot, 
~ to bear on its colours, &c. the word ** A/ar- 


is tinique,” in consideration of the distinguish- 
et ed services of that corps in the attack and 
reduction of Martinique, in the month of 
February 1809. 
i? Octeber 1. Mr George Semiri, to be Con- 
\ sul at Malta, for the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte. 

2. Rear-Admiral Sir David Milne, invest- 
ed with the ensigns of a Knight Comman- 
der of the Most Honourable Military Order 
of the Bath. ! 

4. Baron Von de Capellen, Vice-Admiral 
of the fleet of his Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, to be an Honorary Knight 


tary Order of the Bath. 

5. Mr Joseph Horsford to be Vice-Con- 
sul at Weymouth, for the Kingdom of Ha- 
uover. 

18. James Clarke, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
to be Attorney-General in the Isle of Man. 

— Mr William Baillie, to be Commissary 
at Dumfries. 

21. The Right Hon. Robert Lestin, Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, vacant by the death of the late 
Sir Robert Gunning. 

22. Mr William Davy, to be Consul at 
Kingston-epon-Hull, for America. 

— The 39th regiment to bear on its co- 
jours the word ** Albuera,” in consideration 

_ of the distinguished gallantry displayed by 
that regiment in the battle of Albuera. 

29. John Charles Herries, Esq. to be Au- 
ditor of the Civil List. ‘ 

RiRTHS. 
Srpt. 9. At Gartmore-house, Mrs Cun- 
ningham Graham, a son. 
3 19. The wife of Mr Greenberry, parish- 
clerk, Whitby, of two boys and one girl, 


’ who, with the mother, are likely to do well. 
21. At Rothiemay House, Lady Jane 
4 wt Taylor, a son. 


24 The Lady of R. Macleod, Esq. jun. 
of Cadboll, a daughter. 
27. At York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
George Joseph Bell, a daughter. 
28. At the Priory, Stanmore, the Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen, ason. 
30. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Lady Fer- 
guson, a son. 
Oct. 5, At Maggernie Castle, Mrs Men- 


wes of Culdares, a son. 


Births and Marriages. 


Commander of the Most Honourable Mili-. 


7. At Troup House, Mrs Garden Camp. 
bell, of Troup, a daughter. 

8. At Regulas, the Lady of Thomas Lau. 
der Dick, Esq. a daughter. 

% At Cheltenham, the Lady of Archibald 
Napier, Esq. of Tobago, a daughter. 

11. At his Lordship’s house, St James’s 
Square, London, the Right Hon. Lady 
Grantham, a daughter. 

13. In Guildford Street, London, the 
Lady of Lieut.-Col. James Allan, a son. 

18. In Hope Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Dr 
Brewster, a son. 

20. In London, the Lady of the late 
James Erskine, Esq. of Linlathen, a daugh- 
ter. The infant died on the 23d. 

21. At Kirkmichacl-house, Mrs Snod. 
grass Buchanan, a son. 

22. In Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
George Arbuthnot, of twin daughters, 

33. At Sundruw, the Lady of John Ha- 
milton, Esq. jun. of Sundrum, a daughter. 

24. At the house of her father, Joseph 
Gurney, Esq. Lakenham Grove, near Nor- 
wich, the Lady of Robt. Barclay, Esq. a son. 

26. At Aberdeen, Lady Gordon, of Let- 
terfoury, a daughter. 

30. At Shieldhall, Mrs R. A. Oswald, 2 
daughter. 

Nov. I. At Stonefield, the Lady of John 
Campbell, Esq. of Stonefield, a daughter. — 
2. Mrs James Balfour, Sea Cot, a daugh- 
ter. 

7. At Aberdeen, Mrs Burnett, of Kem- 
nay, a son and heir. 

Lately, at Beauport, the Right Hon. Lady 
Montgomery, a son. 

— At Lochbuy-house, the Lady of Mur- 
doch M‘Laine, Esq. of Lochbuy, a son. — 

— At Baruhabryan, the Lady of Major 
Donald Gregorson, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


August 1. At Babia, in the Brazils, J. B. 
Boothby, Esq. merchant, to Charlotte, only 
daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Cunningham, his 
Majesty’s Consul at that port. 

Sept. 18. At Hendon, the Right Hon. 
Lord Sinclair, to Isabella, youngest daugh- 
ter of Alexander Chatto, Esq. late of Main- 
house, Roxburghshire. 

19. At Geneva, Charles M‘Niven, Esq 
B. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, ' 
Louise Anna, second daughter of Professet 
Maunoir. 

20. At Castle Guthrie, Thomas My!ne. 
Esq. of Mylnefield, to Jane Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Guthrie, Esq. of Guthrie. 
_. Oct, 3. At Edinburgh, Capt. James Sted- 
man, 26th foot, to Miss Sephia Mercer, 
only daughter of the late James Merce 
Esq. of Broomhill, Roxburghshire. 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


Oct. 3. At Melville House, Fifeshire, by 
the Hon. and Bev. R. Leslie Melville, Fran- 
cis Pym, Esq. eldest son of Francis Pym, 
Esq. M.P. for the county of Bedford, to the 
Right Hon. Lady Jane Leslie Melville, se- 
cond daughter of the Ear! of Leven and 
Melville. 

— William Sinclair, Esq. of Freswick, 
to Jane, second daughter of John Sinclair, 
Esq. of Barrock. 

4. At the manse of Uigg, John M‘Ken- 
zie, Esq. Sherifi-Substitute of the island of 
Lewis, to Christiana, daughter of the Rev. 
Hugh Monro. 

9. At Edinburgh, William Scott, Esq. 
writer to the signet, to Miss Margaret Dun- 
can, second daughter of Dr Duncan, sen. 

10. At Ardintoul, Kintail, Captain Va- 
lentine Joha Chisholm, of the 12th regi- 
ment of foot, to Miss Ann M‘Ra, daughter 
of Archibald M‘Ra, Esq. of Ardintoul. 

11. Under a special licencz, by the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, Sir Robert Gardiner, 
K. B. to Miss Macleod, daughter of General 
Mecleod, and grand-daughter to the Mar- 
quis of Lothian. 
~ 15. At Paisley, Charles J. F. Orr, of 
Thornley Park, Esq. W. 8S. to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Orr, 
Esq. 


— At Killorn, by the Rev. Mr Anderson, 
James Scott, jum merchant in Leith, to 
Agnes, daughter of James Fogo, Esq. of 
Killorn. 

21. At Glasgow, Mr Michael Connal, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, to 
Eliza, daughter of the late William Wright, 
Esq. of Broom, Stirlingshire. 

— At the Green, Ayr, Patrick Warner, 
Esq. of Ardeer, to Catharine, eldest daugh- 
ter of Quintin Johnston, Esq. of Trolorg. 

22. At Castle-Douglas, Robt. Abercrom- 
by, Esq. M. P. for the county of Banff, and 
only son of Sir George Abercromby, Bart. 
of Birkenbog, and Fergien, to Elizabeth, 
oniy daughter of Samuel Douglas, Esq. of 
Netherlaw. 

23. At Bo'ness, Dr Robert Briggs, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of St 
Andrew’s, to Jane, second daughter of John 
Burns, Esq. of Bo'ness. 

24. At Turner Hail, James William Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. younger of Pitrichie, to Gcor- 
gina, eldest daughter of the late Keith Tur- 
ner, Esq. of Turner Hall. 

30. At Newington, Dr George Barclay, 
Aberdecn, to Einma, daughter of Walter 
Berry, Newington, near Edinburgh. 

31. At St Andrew's, James Keay, Esq. 
advocate, to Miss Elizabeth Graham, the 
thisd daughter of the late Robert Graham, 
of Fintry. 
4, At Ctarenee Cottage, Dumafries- 


shire, James Reid, Esq. W. S. to Mary, se- 
cond daughter of the late Captain Richard 
Johnston Waugh. 

5. Robert Shuttleworth, of Gawthorpe 
Hall, in the county of Lancaster, Esq. to 
Janet, eldest daughter of Sir John Marjori- 
banks, of Lees, Bart. M. P. 

7. At Viewfield, Ranald M‘Donald, Esq. 
of Galavie, to Margaret, youngest daughter. 
of the late Col. Mackintosh of Millbank. - 

8. Daniel Maude, Esq. of Painthorpe, in 
the county of York, to Janet, second daugh- 
ter of George Munro, Esq. Clyde Street. 

9. At Newbyth, Lieut.-Col. Wauchope, 
eldest son of Andrew Wauchope, Esq. of 
Niddrie, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Robert Baird, Esq. of Newbyth. 

Lately, At Bishop’s Caundle, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Errol, to Harriet, third 
sister of the Right Hon. Lord Soinervilile. 

— At Bermuda, Lieut.-Col. Ximenes, of 
his Majesty’s 62d regiment, to Kiiza Mary, 


‘eldest daughter of Commodore A. F. Evans, 


royal navy. 

~~ At Mary-le-bonne Church, London, 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Charles Fitzroy, to 
Mrs Clavering Savage, of Gloucester Place. 

— 
DEATHS. 

June 5. On board his Majesty’s ship In- 
constant, off the coast of Africa, of a malig- 
nant fever, in the 2lst year of his age, An- 
drew Stirling, Esq. sixth son of Andrew 
Stirling, Esq. of Drumpeilier, in the coun- 
ty of Lanark. 

10. At Lumberton, North Carolina, Mrs 
Anna Ratley.—As she was riding across 
the Gun Swamp, about twelve miles from 
that place, on the 7th, where the water was 
little more than knee deep, the beast on 
which she rode was attacked by an alliga- 
tor, and in the struggle Mrs R. was thrown : 
the moment she fell, the monster seized, 
bit, and mangled her most horribly, of 
which wounds she died. Her husband and 
brother were near at hand, and ran to her 
assistance, and in rescuing the woman, one 
of them received a blow from the aligator, 
without sustaining much injury, and after 
shooting six or eight times, they succeeded 
in killing him.—He measured eleven feet 
in length. American paper. 

July. On a tour through Switzerland, 
John Turnbull, Esq. aged 75, son of the 
late Mr Peter Turnbull of Aberdeen. Mr 
Turnbull was for many years a very consi- 
derable merchant in London, President of 
the Levant Company, and Fellow. of the 
Royal Society. He has left four sons :— 
the eldest, a partner of his long-established 
house at Gibraltar, and late British Consul 


at Marseilles—the second, Deputy Trea- . 


surer to the Forces on the Madras station— 
the 
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the third has established a house at Malta— 
and the youngest is following his studies at 
the University. Mr Turnbull! bad the me- 
rit of being very serviceable to his country- 
men, when properly recommended ; parti- 
cularly to those of his native city. Mrs 
Turnbull, her niece, and his youngest son, 
were with him at the time of his decease, 
and had the consolation, from the laws and 
usages of Geneva, to have the last sad tri- 
butes of respect and attention pzid to his 
memory, in the most satisfactory manner, 
with the greatest kindness shewn to them 
as strangers. 

July 27. On his voyage home from Jamai- 
ea to the Ciyde, Capt. Alex. Pollock, young- 
est and last surviving son of the late Rev. 
Mr Pollock, minister of Kilwinning. 

— At Orchill, Mrs Susannah Stewart, 
rclict of Daniel M‘Duff, Esq. of Orchill ; 
and at the same place, on the 18th current, 
Miss Elizabeth Stewart, her sister. 

August 7. At Longtown, aged about 90, 
Mary Little, commonly called Maron the 
Red, a character well known in the north 
of Cumberland. This provincially celebra- 
ted female was endowed with a strong and 
masculine constitution : as a means of sup- 
port, she formerly engaged in ploughing, 
sowing, and mowing, and was allowed to 
excel many men in the above departments 
of husbandry. Throughout the whole of 
her long life she was a stranger to sickness ; 
and the messenger of death gave her but 
little warning of her final exit; as on the 
evening of the 6th inst. she did not appear 
to be the least indisposed, and the next 
morning was found dead in her bed. 

T7. At Rennes, in France, Sir Wm. Cod- 
rington, Bt. in the 78th year of his age, lea- 
ving a son and heir only twelve years old. 

— At the early age of 24, Alexander 
Simpson, Esq. of Collyhill. The sudden 
death of a young man of Mr Simpson’s 
time of life must always deeply afflict im- 
mediate relatives and friends, and excite 
the sympathy of the public ; but all the cir- 
cumstances attending his death, were of a 
nature to heighten the distress, and render 
the calamity more severely felt. On Mon- 
day se’ennight, he left Pannanich Lodge in 
the morning, forthe purpose of grouse shoot- 
ing, on Mr Farquharson of Monaltrie’s 
grounds, south of the Dee, attended by an 
experienced gamekeeper, who found it ne- 
cessary to caution him several times with 
regard to the use of his double-barrelled 
gun, as it was the first time Mr Simpson 
had tried the amusement in the muirs. 
He had killed several birds in succession, 
and was highly pleased with the sport. 
About half-past two he wounded a bird that 
dropped down on the ground of a neigh. 
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bouring proprietor, when he sat down on a 
stone, re.cing the butt of his gun on the 
ground, and desired the gamekeeper to hunt 
the dogs in search of the wounded bird. 
Within a minute or two the gamekeeper 
heard a shot, and imagining that a chance 
had occurred to Mr Simpson, turned round 
and saw him falling from the stone. He 
instantly came up, and found that a dread. 
ful and fatal accident had taken place. It 
would appear, that, in going up to the last 
point, Mr S. had cocked both barrels: one 
he had discharged ; but the other being still 
cocked, and some of the strong heath pro- 
bably touching the trigger, while the muz- 
zle by some fatality was directed towards 
him, the charge went off, entering the left 
side of the head under the ear, and occa- 
Sioning instant death. Mr S. was the last 
surviving child of the late A. Simpson, Esq. 
to whose ample fortune he succeeded about 
three years ago. His literary acquirements 
were considerable ; and he had travelled on 
the Continent, with the view of informing 
himself concerning the manners and inter- 
nal policy of foreign nations. He was a 
warm friend, and a most dutiful and affec- 
tionate son, to a mother, who, after having 
lost all the other branches of a numerous 
family, had her affectiens and hopes entire- 
ly centered in him; and whose affliction 
may be conceived, but not adequately de- 
scribed. We understand that, young as he 
was, and apparently to see many days, he 
had arranged his affairs, and in his arrange- 
ment, was not unmindful of the necessities 
of the indigent; so that the poor, and the 
public in general, will have reason to respect 
his memory. 

13. At Forthar, in Fife, after a few hours 
illness, Mrs Janet Blyth, of Kininmouth, 
spouse of David Lister, writer to the sig- 
net, much and justly regretted. 

14. At ‘Montrose, Robert Ouchterlony, 
Esq. sometime merchant in London. 

19. At her house Maitland Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Elizabeth Drummond, widow 
of Patrick Drummond, Esq. of Comrie. 

— At his house, Highbury Terrace, Lon- 
don, in the 76th year of his age, Joseph 
Huddart, Esq. F. R. S. an elder brother of 
the Trinity-house. The deceased was a na- 
tive of Allonby, in Cumberland, eminently 
distinguished for his abilities as a naval sur- 
veyor, a seaman, and a man of general 
science, and had raised himself from a very 
humble situation to great opulence and re- 
spectability. 

23. At St Vincent’s, Charles Macdowall, 
Esq. of Parkhill. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Archibald Menzies, 
of Miller’s Wharf, London, late merchant 
in Edinburgh. | ‘ay 
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Ang. 23. Ather house, Great King Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Reid, widow of David Reid, 
Esq. late one of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms. 

26. At Broadstairs, James Erskine, Esq. 
of Linlathen. 

28. At the manse of Arrochar, the Rev. 
John Gillespie. 

— At Newton-Aird, James Gilchrist, 
Esq. writer to the signet. 

29. At his house at Worthy, near Win- 
chester, Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, Bart. 
in his 88th year, of a mortification. He is 
succeeded in his title and estates by his son, 
Captain Ogle, of the navy. 

— At Glencarse, Miss Hunter, of Glen- 
carse. 

Sept. 1. On board his Majesty’s ship Glas. 
gow, Mr John Baird, midshipman, t third 
son of Robert Baird, Ksq. of Newbyth, in 
consequence of his wounds received in the 
late action at Algiers. 

— At Ullapool, Mrs Sibella Ross, young- 
est daughter of the late Simon Ross, Esq. 
of Gladfield, and spouse of Mr George Ross, 
Deputy Collector of Customs at Ullapool. 

7. At Ford-house, Dorsetshire, Charles 
Maitland Barclay, Esq. 

— At Hawick, Miss Scott, of Wauchope, 
aged 24, justly and sincerely regretted by 
all her numerous acquaintance. 

8. At Hawick, Mr Walter Michie, aged 62, 
late an eminent undertaker in Edinburgh. 

— At Hutchesontown, Glasgow, Jane, 
aged 15; on the 16th, Isabella, aged 3 ; 
and on the 25th, George, aged 5 years ; 
children of Mr Robert Gray, engraver. 

9. At Montrose, Mrs Perry, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Perry, late of the 6th royal veteran 
battalion ; and, two days after, Susannah, 
her infant daughter. They were carried to 
the grave in one coffin. 

10. At Edinburgh, John, infant son of 
Mr Peter M‘Phie, messenger, aged nine 
months; and on the 11th current, Marga- 
ret Henderson, his wife, aged 19 years. 
They were followed to the grave by Mr 
William Henderson, great-grand-father to 
the infant hoy, who has lived to see the 
fourth generation. 

— At Kirkgunzeon Manse, Mrs Goldie, 

of James Goldie, Esq. residing at 
Isle of Nith. 

11. At Pitlessie, Mr James Lister, feuar 
there, at the advanced age of 90. 

. — At Little Fithie, Angus-shire, David 
) Donald, Esq. late of Hanover, Jamaica. If 
(the memory of genuine worth, integrity, 


a and benevolence are revered, his name will 


Heng survive in the hearts of a numerous 
"@ircle of acquaintance. 


by 12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lindsay Carne- 


ee, of Boysack. 
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13. At Shieldhill, Mr Chanceller of Shield- 
hill. 

— At Glenmuick manse, Miss Margaret 
Gordon, eldest daughter of the deceased 
John Gordon, of Craig, Esq. 

15. At Whitelaw, much regretted, Mr 
John Walker, merchant, and for many years 
one of the Magistrates of Edinburgh. 

— At Dunbar, in the 65th year of his 
age, William Wightman, M. D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

16. At his house at Ealing, in his 70th 
year, Sir James Wright, Bart. 

19. Mrs Maxwell, daughter of the late 
Hon. Edward Bouverie, and wife of William 
Maxwell, Esq. 

— At Frankville, near Ayr, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Francis Cunynghame of Cloncaird, 
late of the Coldstream regiment of guards, 
and Deputy Governor of Hull. 

— At Eaglesham, the Rev. William Find- 
lay, minister of that parish, in the 66th 
year of his age, and 36th of his ministry. 

20. At St Ann’s, near Leeds, Jane, wife 
of John Carr, Esq. and eldest daughter of 
the late Hon. James Erskine, Lord Alva. 

22. At Greenock, Arthur Oughterson, 
Esq. 
23. At Glasgow, Alexander Anderson, 
Esq. of King’s Field. 

25. At Hastings, Alexander M‘Kenzie, 
Esq. brother of Colonel Colin M‘Kenzie, 
Surveyor-General of Bengal. 

27. At Edinburgh, Agnes, third daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Andrew Thomson, ministev 
of St George’s Church, aged twelve years. 

— At Merton, of a paralytic disorder, 
Mr Ebenezer Robertson, at the great age of 
924 years. He performed the dutics of 
parochial schoolmaster of that parish, for 
nearly half a century, with diligence and 
assiduity. He was a man of the most ex- 
act integrity, honesty, and sobriety, and a 
strict observer of the rules of temperance, 
which few in the present age could exceed. 

28. At Helensburgh, John M*Kinnon 
Campbell, Esq. of Ormaig, in the 32d year 
of his age. 

Oct. 1. At Flushing, near Falmouth, Mies 
Elizabeth Stuart, youngest daughter of Da- 
vid Stuart, Esq. 

— At No. 57, George Street, Major Sa- 
muel Sinclair Hay, Bengal artillery, second 
son of the late Dr Thomas Hay. 

3. On board the Queen Charlotte, Lieu- 
tenant John Frederick Johnston, royal na- 
vy, aged 23, having survived near six weeks 
the desperate wounds he received in t 
successful attack on Algiers. He was the 
youngest son of the late Major Johnston, 
York hussars, and grandson of Lady Ceci- 
lia, and the late General Johnston, Colonet 
ef the 6th or Inniskillen dragoons. on 
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Oct. 4. At her house in Gayfield Square, 
Miss Hamilton, of Spitalhaugh. 

7. At his house in Prince’s Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mungo Fleming, Esq. 

8. At the manse of Dornoch, in the 71st 
year of his age, and the 39th year of his 
ministry, the Rev. John Bethune, D. D. 
minister of Dornoch. 

9. At Parson’s.green, George Mitchell, 
Esq. Cashier of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 
' 14, General Thomas Bland, General of 
his Majesty’s forces, and Colonel of his Ma- 
jesty’s 5th regiment of dragoon guards. 

17. At her house, Ashley-lodge, Surrey, 
after a few days illness, in her 86th year, 
the Dowager Lady Fletcher, relict of Sir 
Henry Fletcher, Bart. of Clea-hall, near 
Wigton, several years M. P. for Cumber- 
land. 

19. At Islay House, Walter Campbell, 
of Shawfield, Esq. 

25. At Berwick, Mr Patrick Dodds, a- 
ged 82, formerly farmer at Thornton, Ber- 
wickshire. 

— At Lesbury, after a long life, distin- 
guished by the uniform practice of every 
virtue, and by the affection, respect, and 
esteem of all who knew him, Wm. Hay,Esq. 

27. At Campbeltown, Duncan M‘Each- 
ran, Esq. late of the island of Jamaica. 

' 29. At the manse of Cabrach, much and 
justly regretted, the Rev. John Gordon, 
minister of Cabrach, in the 49th year of his 
age, and 2Ist of his ministry. 

30. At London, where he was for medi- 
cal advice, much and justly regretted, the 
Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, of Gurneguad, 
in Perthshire, and Sparrow-head, in York- 
shire, minister of St Paul’s, in Sheffield. 

31. At Edinburgh, Veronica, daughter of 


the Jate Rev. David Black, minister of Lady 
Yester’s Edinburgh. 

Nov. 1. At Edinburgh, suddenly, in the 
19th year of his age, Anthony Faweet, 
Nsq. student of medicine, son of the late 
Dr Faweet, Beverly. 

* = At his house in Frederick Street, Ro- 
bert Bell, Esq. advocate, Lecturer on Con- 
veyancing. 

2. At Dunbar, Mrs Elizabeth Clark, wife 
of Charles Lorimer, Esq. late Collector of 
Customs at that port. 7 

3. At his father’s house, Great King’s 

Strect, Balfour Sibbald, Esq. merchant in 
St Petersburgh. 
Lately, At Biggar, Mr George Cuth- 
bertson, aged 91 years.—~He had been in’ 
the Excise for 51 years, and his head was 
laid in the grave by his son, who has at- 
tained his 7Ist year. 

—~ At East Looe, Cornwall, aged 96, Mrs 
Ann Campbell, mother of Capt. Campbell, 
royal navy. 

— At Craighall, Perthshire, Miss Rat. 
ray of Craighall- Rattray. 

— At Chelsea, aged 73, Mr J. Kent, sur- 
geon. He accompanied Capt. Cook round 
the world in 1774. 

— At her house in Dalentober, Camp- 
beltown, Mrs Lucy Campbell, daughter of 
the late Charles Campbell of Ardchattan, 
and widow of the Rev. Mr Arch. M‘Neill, 
Killealmonell, Argyllshire. 

— At the Mance of Foulis, the Rev. 
John Murray, of Arbennie, in the SIst year 
of his age, and the 50th of his ministry. 
Ile is succeeded to the estate of Arbennie 
by his nephew John Murray, Esq. @ Lieu- 
tenant in the royal navy, and late Marine 
Surveyor to the Board of Admiralty. 
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Bank % per cent. 
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Edinburgh Market, per peck. — 
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Price. | Bolls.| Price. 
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26 28} 58 — 
30. 31 48 }20 — 
30 31} 56 19 
29 30} 54 — 


Prices of Grain per quarier Corn Exchanges 
London 
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= STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. ~ High Water .at Leith for 
A ' From November 26, to December 25, 1816, in January 1317. 
ne. the vicinity of Edinburgh. Days. | Morn. | Even. 
H. M.| H. M. 
W. 1/12 56) — 
Th 2] 1 18} 1 40 
_ | Barom.|Thermom.| Ran. |Weather. | Fr. 31 2 1) 2 23 
1816. M | J. P. Sa. 412 4513 #6 
Nov. 26 | 30.05} 37 | 40 | —— | Clear Su. &]|] 3 28] 3 50 
27 | 30.05} 40 | 43 0.01 | Showers | M. 6] 4 11] 4 32 
28 30.25] 42 | 54 —— | Clear Tou. 7) 56!) 5 18 
29 30.75 | 40 145 | | W. 815 391 6 2 
| 50} 30.78) 32 140 | | —— Th. 9] 6 28] 6 54 
Dec. 1} 30.7 30 |} 40 | | Fr. 10} 7 7 48 
2} 30.51; 40745|/——|—— Sa. 11] 8 21] 8 
3| 30.52 |. 35 | 44] | Su. 12} 9 34110 11 
4/1 30.45 | 36 | | M. 13}10 49/11 25 
30. 38 | 44 0.14 | Rain Tu. 14)12 0112 $1 
6} 29.85] 38 |40 | —— | Clear W. 15|— 
7} 29.5 35 | 38 Th. 16] 1 23 1 47 
29.61} 31 | 38 | —— | Clear Fr. 17] 2 81:2 380 
9| 29.611 38 |44 | 0.02 | Showers Sa. 18} 2 51] 3 10 
10} 29.7 | 33 |38 | 0.05 } Rain Su. 19] 3 28| 3 44 
11) 29.21] 32 |} 36 | 0.03 | Snow M. 20| 4 2) & 19 
12} 29.5 | 29 |38 | —— | Clear Tu. 21) 4 36[ 4 52 
13 | 29.35) 28 | 36 | —— | Cloudy W. 22! 5 71 5 2 
14} 29.4 | $2 | | —— Th. 28} 5 41) 5 58 
15} 29. 82 135 | 0.06 | Rain Fr. 24) 6 17] 6 36 
16} 29.5 | 30 |38 | —— | Clear Sa. 25) 6 57} 7 21 
17] 29.5 | 32134 | 0.04 | Snow Su. 26) 7 471 8 21 
18 29.72) 33.134 | 0.75 | Rain M. 27| 8 57] 9 
19] 30.55) 31 |36 |—— | Clear Tu. 28/10 22)11 2 
30.6 | 23 | | W. 29/11 391312 9 
21} 30.85] 31 135 | | Th. 30/12 — 
221 30.15} 30 | 38 | Fr. 31 1 41 1 23 
23 | 29.75 | 36 | 45 | 0.02 | Showers 
24 | 29.4 | $8 | 43 | 0.58 | Rain 
25 | 29.71] 36 | 42 | —— | Clear Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
D. H. M. 
Full Moon, 3. 12 36 noon. 
Quantity of Rain, eocssserseeeseel.7 Last Quart. 10. 11 37 morn. 
‘ a New Moon, 17. 12 35 noon. 
First Quart. 25. 11 43 morn. 


” January 1st, 18th, and 30th, Holidays at the Banks and Public Offices. 
7. Princess Charlotte of Wales born, (1796). _ 
13. Old New Year’s Day. 
. 18. Queen’s birth-day kept. (Born 15th May 1744. ) 
27. Duke of Sussex born, (1773.) 
$0. King Charles I,’s Martyrdom. 
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